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THE REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


Brady’s Clavis Calendaria, and the British Critic. 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
SIR, 
{ HAVE ever considered it one of the principal duties of critics, 
to declare to the public the grounds upon which they form their 
judgment of the merits or demerits of those works introduced 
by them to particular notice. Under this conviction, I could 
not, therefore, but feel gratified, when you noticed Mr, 
Brady’s “* Clavis Calendaria,” that you made extracts from 
such parts of that work to which your attention was more 
immediately attracted, so as to confirm the justness of your 
observations in its favour, and that you did not notice, beyond 
saying that there existed, those few trifling and evidently 
accidental inaccuracies, that are to be found in that, and every 
other publication, of any length ;—naturally, as I presume, 
concluding that they were not attributable to the author, 
beyond having been overlooked by him in the correction of 
the press. The approbation you expressed of this work was 
supported by the commendation of many contemporary ay- 
thorities. But the “ British Critic,” of the last month, has 
taken a different course, and by endeavouring to depreciate 
what had met with such favourable distinction, has cast the 
gauntlet to every person who had coincided in sentimeut upon 
the merits of this work. It is true, that there is more praise 
than censure to be found in the remarks of this critic, who 
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has opposed his single judgment against a whole phalanx ; but 
it is obvious that his design was to be as adverse as possible. 
The praise throughout is merely conceded, and couched in 
general terms, such as—“ it must be allowed that Mr. Brady 
has been very ingeniously successful in varying the matter 
of his book.” ‘* We would not be understood to intimate that 
this book is undeservirg of the patronage it has met with.” 
“‘ It contains a great variety of interesting matter, clearly 
arranged, and of information satisfactory, and useful to many 
teaders, &c. &c.”” While it is to be noticed, that not any ex- 
tracts are taken, to prove the correctness of these remarks, 
though passages are selected, either for the purpose of allud- 
ing to some supposed blemishes, or to afford an opportunity 
for requiring useless authorities. This cannot be deemed 
candid towards the author, the other reviewers who have pre- 
ceded them in noticing this work, or the public. I shall, 
consequently, point out the objections that have been made, 
and offer some remarks upon each as they occur. And first, it is 
proper to observe, that these critics have made an addition of, 
*¢ Enlarged and embellished with prints,” to the title of Mr. 
Brady’s book, for the sole purpose of enabling them to state, 
‘that “ The second Edition is augmented rather by short ad- 
ditions, introduced in a great number of places, than by any 
important accession of matter ; and the plates mentioned in the 
Title, “ are merely the seven figures of the Saxon idols, exactly 
copied from Versligan : exactly as to design, but with more 
neatness of execution.” That the second edition has actually 
been “enlarged and embellished with prints, though not so 
mentioned in the Title,” is true, and it will be manifest to 
every liberal person, that the object of the author was to pay a 
respectful attention to the public, by affording plates “ from 
Versligan” to elucidate the extracts avowedly taken from that 
high-prized authority. The extracts too, that are afforded by 
these critics, from the “ short additions,” will suffice to prove 
that there kas, insteadof has not, been an accession of ** im- 
portant matter.” 

After thus noticing the deviation from the customary usage 
of reviewers, by adding toa title of a work, for the purpose 
of animadverting upon its author, for what they were alone 
amenable, I shall proceed: ‘ It should appear,” say these 
critics, “ that an explanation of our Ecclesiastical Calendar: 
was much wanted, since Mr. Brady’s book, spite of its bar- 
barous title, has been so eagerly received by the public,” 
adding. by way of note, “CaLunparius adjective of or be- 
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longing to a calendar, though acknowledged by some of 
our common dictionaries, is absolutely unauthorised by any 
tolerable writer of modern latinity.’—Now, as neither you 
nor the other critics remarked upon this alleged ** barbarous” 
title, it appears rather extraordinary it should be objected to 
in such strong terms of reprolmtion. Surely, this species of 
attack could not be warranted, even were there cause for dis- 
puting the propriety of the use of the word complained of. 
Authors, heretofore, have usually been indulged with the pri- 
vilege of giving such titles to their works, as to themselves 
might seem appropriate; and numerous instances might be 
adduced, not only of substantives being converted into adjec- 
tives, but of new words being coined for that sole and express 
purpose. Mr. Brady has not, however, ventured upon such 
freedom, though warranted at Jeast by custom; and it must 
be left to the learned, whether those dictionaries, called by 
these critics “ common,” particularly when that of Dr. Adam 
Littleton must be placed in the number, are not ample au- 
thorities from which any author may draw so unimportant a 
thing as a title to his work. The avowed objection is, that 
** Calendarius,” as an adjective, is not correct; meaning, of 
course, that it had never been used in such away by any 
ancient Roman writer; and, consequently, to keep close to 
the remark, was “ unauthorised by any tolerable writer of 
modern latinity.” Let it be asked, did not Cicero, and other 
of the purest authors, of the purest Latin age, convert, or 
use, already converted, innumerable substantives into adjectives, 
as is the prevailing usage in the English and other modern 
tongues? Did they not use the names of the months adjec- 
tively, in passages too numerous to need any single instance 
being pointed out? And would they not equally have so 
treated the Calendar itself, as they had the months, its com- 
ponent parts, had any occasion arisen for their so doing? 
But surely it were not requisite to seek such extraordinary 
authorities for a mere title of a modern book; and another 
writer among the Romans, in the highest esteem for learning 
and ability, though not living in the arbitrary definition of 
the “ Golden Age” of latinity, can be quoted from whom, 
doubtless, the ‘‘ common dictionaries” and perhaps under 
their additional guarantee, Mr. Brady may have ascertained 
that ‘ Calendarius” might be considered as a classical ad- 
jective. Littleton, indeed, expressly refers to ULPiaNnus, to 
whom I particularly allude, as his authority. A portion of 
Ulpianus’s works are yet preserved, and are universally ad- 
mitted to be written in “a good Latin style ;” nay, he and two 
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other eminent lawyers seem to form an exception to the 
charge, that, in their time, the language of the Romans had 
declined. Yet has he adopted, as perfectly correct, this newly 
denominated “ barbarous” adjective. That he was, never- 
theless, a good authority, even if the first who so used the 
word, few but the “ British critic” I think will dispute. He 
was master of the rolls to, and held other high offices undev 
the Emperor Alexander Severus, than whom no _ one 
was ever esteemed a greater patron of literature, or better 
conversant with the Greek or Latin authors. Lest, however, 
this Roman authority may not be considered sufficient, as the 
“ British critic” seems to prefer those who are tolerable 
writers of ‘‘ modern latinity ;” it may be proper to refer to the 
well known, and justly esteemed, work of Dr. Patrick. This 
learned modern has ventured to use the name of Homer, with 
a freedom equal to what Mr. Brady is charged with. as to the 
word calendar; and yet his work, with its similarly assumed 
objectionable title of “* Clavis Homerica,” is made a standard 
book in our public schools. Surely, even these critics will 
allow Dr. Patrick tc have been, at least “a tolerable writer 
of modern latinity ;” and the following his example, supported 
by the authority of Ulpianus, and our common dictionaries,” 
will be deemed ample authorities to establish the propriety of 
the use of the word so “ barharously”’ complained of. 

Having thus noticed the attack made upon the title of Mr. 
Brady’s popular work, I shall briefly touch upon the other 
parts objected to by the British critics. “ An account of the 
Romish Saints” say these arbiters ‘‘ which forms a principal 
object of this book, was already to be found in Nichols on 
the Common Prayer.” Certainly this is every way unsup- 
ported either by liberality or the fact. ‘The “ Clavis Calen- 
daria” actually contains no more of the lives or actions of 
the Romish saints, than was absolutely necessary to render the 
work complete. When stripped of the “ interesting matter 
clearly arranged,” not to be found in Nichols on the Common 
Prayer, or any other book which treats upon the Romish 
saints, the portion allotted to that part of the work will be 
found truly insignificant, instead of having been “ a principal 
object.” We might as well have expected to have been told 
that Butler’s Lives of the Saints, Cressy’s Church History, 
or even the Golden Legend, “‘ were already to be found.” 

The clear account afforded by Mr. Brady of the final adjust- 
ment of the question, with regard tothe proper time fo 
keeping St. Matthias’s day, in leap year, although commended 
by these critics in general terms, is yet considered by them as 
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deficient, because he is alledged not to have taken “ sufficient 
‘“* notice of the strong difference of opinion which had subsisted 
upon this subject.’’ Can it possibly have been deemed requi- 
site that the author should have entered inte a detail of all 
the varying sentiments that prevailed? had he attended to such 
uninteresting disputes, he might have filled twenty instead of 
two volumes, but he could have expected no chance of being 
ever read. That the matter was much contested at the time 
is distinctly stated by him, and further “ that many eminent 
** critics yet contend that it is erroneous.” While we find what 
will be satisfactory to most readers, a statement of the manner 
in which the affair was at length determined. 

The next point to which the British critics object, is the 
etymology of the word September: but as they only offer the 
conjecture of John Gerard, not ‘* Gerard John,” Vossius, in 
** opposition to their admission that Mr. Brady’s derivation is 
“¢ supported by the great names of Priscari and Isidorus,” not 
any observations will be necessary from me: there can be no 
doubt which authorities the learned will prefer. 

“‘ It must be allowed,” continue the British critics “ that Mr. 
‘‘ Brady has been very ingeniously successful in varying the 
‘© matter of his book, by introducing whatever appeared curious 
and amusing, though sometimes with but little real connection. 
Thus under November, in the introductory account of the 
months, when he questions the old custom of laying in salt- 
meats for the winter at that time, he introduces an entertaining 
account of the luxury of those ages, with some sarcastic re- 
flections upon it, and similarly in many other places he has 
introduced what might very well have been omitted, but that 
it promised to be entertaining ; to this may be in part ascribed 
the popularity of the work, nor can we say that the plan was 
injudicious.” That this plan was not “injudicious,” will be 
readily acceded to, and also that to it “ may be in part ascribed 
the popularity of the work.” 

But yet the more solid portion of this publication was what 
had chiefly attracted notice, and insured approbation. Enii- 
vening, and rendering pleasingly interesting, discussions that 
would otherwise be dull, and to many insipid, will commonly 
meet ‘the concurrence of the public, for whom, and that for 
professed critics, works are usually penned; and Mr. Brady, in 
his preface, neatly touches upon this topic. ‘ The historical 
extracts, with the classical and other anecdotes, introduced in 
illustration of particular points, will, it is hoped, be found 
apposite, and generally acceptable ; they will, at all‘events, be 
gratifying to youthful readers, and by alleviating the tedious- 
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ness of constant narration, will relieve the mind from a too 
ardent attention.” That whatever appeared “ curious and 
amusing,” might “ very well have been omitted” as is assumed 
by the British critic, will not, therefore, meet much support. 
The uniting the dulce with the utile is an established maxim 
not readily to be overthrown. Books are designed for all 
classes of readers, and this, although calculated to gratify the 
confirmed scholar, is peculiarly addressed to the student. 


** Old age explores all but morality ; 

Austerity offends aspiring youth ; 

Bot he that joins instruction with delight, 

Profit with pleasure, carries all the votes.” 
Roscommon. 


‘The remarks upon Mr. Brady’s Treatise upon the “ Ancient 
and Benevolent Custom of wishing a Happy New Year, and 
its Modern Substitute, the Compliments of the Season,” do 
not possess any interest, and I shall not offer any observations 
upon a subject in which these critics, other reviewers, the 
public, and the author, so cordially coincide in sentiment and 
feeling. It is not, however, clear, that CurisrmAs Boxes 
** flourish,’ as these critics assert, unless their being less 
common than heretofore, may sanction that expression ; and 
besides, Mr, Brady no where, that I can find, says that these 
presents do not yet continue, 

The extracts taken from Mr. Brady’s work, for the purpose 
‘of stating that they contain “ trifling blemishes of language,” 
—but which by the way are not pointed out—are open for the 
judgment of others—upon me, | confess, these extracts made 
a different impression than that they were penned with “ inat- 
tention,” though I agree with these critics that there does not 
appear in them “ any want of knowledge.” 

The anecdotes selected from Mr. Brady’s Treatises upon 
“6 Asn WepNrEspDAy,” “ Lorp Mayor’s Day, &c. for which 
the British critics imply a wish to know the “ foundation,” 
seem to be approved of by them, though they know not the 
authorities from whence they are taken. ‘That Mr. Brady, 
however, had good “ foundation” for these ‘ curious ” anec- 
dotes, I cannot doubt, and] consider most others will be of 
the same sentiment, if they will examine the books, or the 
few publications from the books of the household, Mr. Pegge, 
Mrs. Piozzi’s ingenious works, &c. The having given these, 
or other authorities, for such species of amusing information, 
whereby to have swoln out the work, would to most persons 
have appeared useless and ostentatious, and there are few 
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points of classical or historical consequence, where authorities 
are withheld. 

As not only in Mr, Brady’s book, but in others, (certainly, 
however, not of ready access,) anecdotes are afforded of the 
court jesters, or fools as they were vulgarly called, up to and in 
the reign of Charles the 2d, I cannot perceive where the “ gross 
error”’ is to be found implied by these critics. Thomas Killi- 
grew indisputably was the acknowledged jester of the court of 
that merry monarch, and some diverting proofs of his skill in 
buffoonery might be added to what Mr. Brady has aptly intro- 
duced. Killigrew was also, I shall concede, groom of the 
** bed chamber,” though that does not alter the other fact. 
Cannot these critics refer to such proofs? Have they forgot 
the very popular anecdote of this man’s bet with the irritable 
and haughty Duke of Lauderdale ? 

The etymology of the word Jute for Christmas, “ among 
the commonalty,’ which Mr. Brady introduced as a critique 
upon some over scrupulous searches into such trifies, may be 
confirmed by those conversant with the jokes of our coun- 
trymen in some of the Northern countries. The British critics, 
however, seem not to have understood the author’s meaning. 

The errors in the spelling of the names of TELEPHORUs and 
Mamenrtus were, I presume, attributed by you to the press ; 
the British critics have made these accidents matters of grave 
charge, and inplied that they were occasioned by a want of 
** knowledge of Greek !” Having thus gone through the obser- 
vations made by these critics, I shall, with them, “ here close 
an account of a work certainly,” to use their own expression, 
“* very entertaining, and the result of nosmall research ;” and 
I most cordially join with them in confessing my conviction, 
that few persons can wish “to diminish its favour with the 
public.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
CANDIDUS. 
Liverpool, 
2ist October, 1813. 
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Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, interspersed with original Docu- 
ments. By Alexander Stephens, Esq. of the Honourable 
Society of the Middle Temple. In two volumes, 8vo. Pp, 
1008. Johnson and Co. 1813. 


We fully agree with the author of these Memoirs, in his state- 
ment, that “ the ends of legitimate biography are best fulfilled , 
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by avoiding unmerited censure on one hand, and unjust pane- 
gyric on the other.” But this rule of conduct is not confined 
to biography ; it extends, universally, to every species of com- 
position ; for what book would not be disgraced by calumny 
and falsehood? and that ‘ wnmerited censure” is calumny, and 
* wyust panegyric” falsehood, none will be found to deny, but 
those who are not acc ustomed to call things by their right names. 
Nor in works of biography should the rule be limited to the 
hero of the piece, for it is equally unjust to panegyrize unjustly 
his friends and his associates, as it is so to panegyrize himself ; 
and to censure without reason his opponents, as to so censure 
himself. It will be found however, in the course of these 
volumes, that Mr. Stephens has adopted the rule in its 
restricted application, and has not always strictly adhered to it 
with respect to the hero himself. 

‘The first volume of these Memoirs embraces the period be- 
tween the birth of Mr. Horne, and his conviction for a libel in 
the Court of King’s Bench, in the year 1777. This extraordi- 
nary man was the son of a poulterer in Newport Market, and 
was born on the 25th of June, 1736. At the age of seven he 
was sent to an academy in Soho Square, whence he was, suc- 
cessively, removed to Westminster and Eton, the literary 
records of which seminaries have been searched in vain, by our 
author, for proofs of his early abilities. The ack nowledged de- 
ficiency of his materials, for this period of Mr. Horne’s life, 
betrays his biographer into some inconsistencies, for he would 
make it appear that he was a private tutor, in different families, 
before he went to the University, which is, at least, improbable ; 
and he positively states, that * at the age of nineteen it was 
determined to send lathe to one of the Universities, and, accord- 
ingly, in 1755, he was entered of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. It would appear that he now applied himself to busi- 
ness, for he commenced bachelor of arts three years after, and 
was one of those who obtained the honours of the day; his 
name being included among the triposes of the year 1758.” 
Who would not, from this statement, be led to conclude, that 
Mr. Stephens had actually examined the books of St. John’ Sy 
and the records of the University? And who would suppose 
that in a case so circumstantially, though briefly, detailed, there 
could be any inaccuracy, in matters of fact? Yet, certainly, 
the statement is inaccurate, and stands contradicted by the 
authentic records of the College. In the register of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, is the following entry of his admission : 
* JOANNES HiorngE, FILIUS JOANNES HORNE, PULLARII, 
NATUS LONDINI, LITERIS INSTITUTUS IN SCHOLA ETONENSI 
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sUB DocTorE SoMNER, ADMISSUS SUSSIZATOR PRO MAGISTRO 
Beapon, Jan. 12, 1754, anno etat. 18vo. Tutore et fidejussore 
Dre. Brooke.” Hence it is clear, that he was at Cambridge at 
the very time he is supposed by his biographer to have been 
acting as a private tutor in Northamptonshire; and that he 
entered at the University, not in his nineteenth, but in his 
eighteenth, year, not in 1755, but in 1754. ‘These errors are 
not material, but they betray a want of diligence and of accuracy, 
which is inexcusable in a biographer, and render the reader 
suspicious of the correctness of his statements throughout. But 
on re-perusing the passage, we find it doubtful whether Mr, Ste- 
phens means to state, that Horne was a private tutor himself, 
or whether he had a private tutor to instruct him. The passage 
is as follows: 


“* Tn the brief manuscript memoir of his own life, alluded to before, 
under the date of ‘ 1753,’ is to be found, ‘ Sevenoakes, Kent,—a 
private tutor ;° and in 1754 we discover the following entry, imme- 
diately subsequent ‘ Ravenstone, Northamptonshire,—do.’”’ 


Now from this entry we had naturally concluded, that 
Mr. Horne was then a private tutor, himself, at Sevenoakes 
and at Ravenstone, and we are still of opinion that this is the 
only legitimate construction of the entry. But the accompanying 
observation of the biographer raises the doubt, for he evidently 
deduces a contrary conclusion from the entry, since he adds, to 
the foregoing passage, 

“« Which seems toimply, not only that great and unusual care was 
taken with his education, but that no expence was spared in rendering 
him duly qualified for any profession whatever.” 


But how does this square with the recorded fact of his having 
been entered at the University in the subordinate, and even 
servile, capacity of a sizer? He did take his bachelor’s de- 
gree, as stated, in 1758, but the only honour which he obtained 
on the occasion, was that of being last but one of the senior 
optimes of the year. 

Strange as it may appear that a youth, before he had completed 
his academical studies, should act as a private tutor, still the 
supposition acquires strength from the fact of his acceptance, 
after he had completed those studies, of the situation of usher 
to an academy at Blackheath. This circumstance puzzles his 
biographer very much, or rather, according to our view of the 
case, he puzzles himself by his own misconception of the MS, 
memorandum. 


* It is difficult to conceive,” he says, “‘ by what sudden caprice of 
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fortune, a cantab, who had been placed under two private tutors in 
succession, and had distinguished himself among the worthies of his 
college, should all of a sudden have become an usher at a boarding~ 
school. Unhappily, I am not enabled, by means of any written docu- 
ment, or contemporary testimony, either to explain or dilate on these 
events.” 


If he had not suppressed the fact of Horne having been 
entered a sizer, he would have found still more room for 
taxing the caprice of fortune; but, adopt our interpretation of 
the MS. and there will exist no reason for complaint or sur- 
prize, either at the caprice of fortune, or at the inconsistency 
of Horne’s parents. Mr. Stephens has an unhappy mode of 
expression, which prevents him from stating even the plainest 
fact, without the appearance of inaccuracy ; for it was not a caniab 
who had two private tutors, but young Horne, in the two first 
years before he became a cantab, according to the biographer’s 
own account. He then proceeds to draw an imaginary pic- 
ture of the wretched state of dependence in which a man, who 
had been in a servile capacity at College, was now placed, as 
usher at a boarding school ; and, without documents, he dilates 
on it, with much emphasis, and with very different feelings, we 
venture to say, from those which Horne himself, who was 
passionately fond of instructing youth, experienced on the 
occasion. 

In noticing Horne’s attachment to literary pursuits, and his 
just estimation of classical acquirement, his biographer extends 
the value to literature, much beyond its legitimate bounds. 
« Literature,” he observes, “ soothes calamities, both private 
and public, exhilarates the human mind, and constitutes the chief 
consolation of every man worthy to be called a philosopher.” He, 
probably, had in his mind, when he penned this passage, the 
well-known work of Boethius, but, unless he means to draw a 
distinction between a philosopher and a Christian, he must 
know that the pursuits of literature cannot, and ought not to, 
form the chief consolation of a man. Literary attainments may 
do much towards strengthening the mental faculties, and 
enabling us to bear the storms of adversity, and the attacks of 
Sorrow with becoming fortitude ; but ’tis religion alone that can 
administer true consolation to the wounded spirit, sinking 
under the inflictions of providence, or the injustice of men. 
He, then, who can derive his chief consolations from any other 
source, nay, possibly, be “ worthy to be called a philosopher,” 
but will have little pretensions to the character of a Christian. 
Horne was persuaded, by his father, to take orders, and he first 
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served a curacy in Kent. But the tranquil life of a parish-priest, 
as useful and as respectable a character as can exist in a Chris- 
tian community, but ill suited his busy and restiess disposition ; 
and therefore he directed his views to a profession much more 
congenial with it. 


«* The law had ever been the favourite profession of the subject of 
these memoirs, and that on which he occasionally descanted with com- 
placency, and even with raptare, until the latest hour of his existence. 
He early perceived that the career of the bar included the senate, the 
bench, the woolsack, and all the patrician honours.” 


Our biographer, himself.a lawyer, descants on this subject 
with enthusiastic pleasure, as if the seals rose up in prospect- 
ive before him. ‘That the law is possessed of these peculiar 
advantages, experience sufficiently proves; that it ought to 
possess them, it would require more ingenuity and talent than 
Mr. Stephens enjoys to demonstrate. In short, what is there, 
in the study or the practice of the law, which peculiarly qua- 
lifies a man for a statesman or a legislator? The truth is, and 
a disgraceful truth it is, that it gives the habit of speaking with 
fluency, towhich more consequence is assigned, in a popular 
assembly, than to sense, wisdom, or integrity. Will any man 
contend that the office of a special pleader is a fit school for 
legislation ? Or that the habit of devoting what abilities pro- 
vidence may have bestowed, or what acquirements study may 
have imparted to the indiscriminate defence of right and 
wrong, is calculated to enlarge the human mind, to improve its 
rectitude, or to communicate that moral discrimination, with- 
out which, no man, whatever his talents or his eloquence may 
be, is worthy to be the representative of a great people, or the 
minister of a British sovereign? We have no prejudices, on 
this subject. All our prepossessions, indeed, for reasons which 
it is needless to explain, lay the other way; and we have the 
pleasure of knowing barristers who are as religious, moral, and 
good men, as any which adorn society; but certain it is, that 
we can form to our minds no train of reasoning by which the 
indiscriminate defence of right and wrong, at the call of inte- 
rest, for the sake of a fee, can be made to appear consistent 
with the education necessary for a legislator or a statesman ; 
or by which it can ever be reconciled to any known standard 
of moral integrity. We know what we risk by this declaration 
but it is the honest conviction of our mind, and therefore our 
love of truth compels us to state it. With ‘these i impressions, 
the result of long and deliberate consideration, we have seen, 
not without regret, all places of honour, trust, and emoln- 
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ment, of late years, engrossed by lawyers; few of whom have 
had even a liberal education, and whose studies, in our opi- 
nion, are eminently calculated to inspire narrow and contracted 
notions, and to give a habit of disputation, more remarkable 
for quibble, subterfuge, and evasion, than for manly sense, 
liberal sentiments, and sound reasoning. We are fully aware 
of the splendid exceptions to this rule, in the persons of Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Perceval, and some others ; but—exceptio probat re- 
gulam—and the triumph of great minds over inveterate pre- 
judices and evil habits, cannot, in reason, nor in justice, be 
adduced in support of a general exemption from the influence 
and effects of such habits and prejudices. | It is not a little 
remarkable that in no other country in Europe are lawyers held 
in such consideration as in England. Buonaparte’s cool re- 
ception of his then admirer, Lord Erskine, must be fresh in 
every man’s recollection. But it uppears to be taken for 
granted, in this land of common sense, that, because a few 
great statesmen have been lawyers, all lawyers must be states- 
men. Great authorities might be quoted to prove the fallacy 
of such reasoning, and the bad tendency of this marked pre- 
ference. Hitherto, perhaps, it may have excited only partial 
disgust ; if persisted in, it may possibly produce general dis- 
content. At all events, it is not defensible on any ground of 
policy, or on any acknowledged principles of civil govern- 
ment. 

The opposition of Horne’s father subdued the son’s prepos- 
session in favour of the law, and in 1760 he took priest’s 
orders, and was instituted to the perpetual curacy of New 
Brentford, which he continued to hold for eleven years. In 
176% he travelled with young Elwes, the son of the celebrated 
miser. Mr. Stephens takes leave to conjecture, that Horne 
was of opinion, “ that where mystery begins religion ends.” 
He has no authority for this gratuitous supposition, and we are 
much inclined to believe that Horne had too much religious 
knowledge to entertain an opinion at once so untenable and 
so absurd. In fact, that ‘ mysteries are inseparable from 
religion,” as an able writer of the present day has observed, 
is a truth so obvious, as to extort universal assent; and as to 
require nothing but the evidence of our senses to establish. 
“ In this point of view,” continues Mr. S. “ he always bore 
ample testimony to the excellence of that faith in which he 
was educated ;” as if he considered the excellence of the Pro- 
testant religion to consist in its exclusion of mysteries ! 
Whereas, in fact, without the admission of mysteries, it could 
be no religion at all; for what is Gop, his attributes, and his 
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works, but mysteries beyond the power of human faculties to 
understand ; what were the immaculate conception—the exist- 
ence of God and man in one person—the transfiguration—the 
descent of the Hoiy Ghost—the resurrection of the body— 
and the ascension into heaven,—but mysteries, which set the 
intellectual powers. of man at defiance? And it is ridiculous 
to suppose that Herne, 2 clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, rejected these essen tial articles of its belief. In fact, 

Mr. Stephens here talks of matters which he does not under- 
stand, and advances positic ons, the nature and tendency of 
which, he does not perceive. Horne is represented as a de- 

cided enemy to Popery, both on religious, and on political 
grounds. 

** No one was ever more ready or more eager in private, to oppugn 
and refute the doctrines of the (Roman) Catholic Chuich. These he 
eagerly opposed, both then and throughout the whole of a long and 
active life, from a variety of causes; First, he deemed many of its 
observances superstitious ; Secondly, he abhorred the idea of a connec 
tion with, anda reliance on, a foreign jusisdiction, as this seemed to 
trench on the independence of his native country; and Thirdly, 
in consequence of auricular confession, and the powers assumed as 
well as exercised by the priesthood of that persuasion, he considered 
this system as highly unfriendly to human freedom.” 


It-is farther stated by Mr. Stephens, that Mr. Horne’s pre- 
judices were all in favour of the establishment, and that * no 
one was more violent against schismatics of all d lescriptions.” 
Of that violence, however, and of those prejudices, we are 
left to collect the proofs from other sources. None are brought 
forward here. Our mpg ree s view of the state of the coun- 
try, on the accession of his present majesty to the throne, is 
superficial, excepting only a well drawn character of the first 
Earl of Chatham. In other respects, he takes for granted, facts 
which he ought to have proved, and draws from ambiguous 
statements, erroneous conclusions. it was about the year 1765, 
that Horne, not satisfied with the discharge of those lene 
duties, which necessarily attached to his situation, nor con- 
tented with the quiet approbation of his own conscience, re- 
solved to encounter the turmoils of political life, wholly un- 
becoming as they were of his clerical character, and wholly 
incompatible, as they were, with his professional functions. 
He had, we are assured, adopted the unaccountable ‘notion, 
that the young monarch who had, on his accession, afforded 
the most unequivocal proofs of his attachment to the consti- 
tution of his country, and to the liberties of his subjects, had 
formed a preposterous, and impracticable. plan for subverting 
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the one, and for destroying the other. And we are further 
told that this notion continued to operate in his mind, and to 
influence his conduct, during life. With an infatuation the 
most inconceivable, the author pr:ises Horne for being “ ready 
to dash the untasted cup of pr ferment from his lips” and 
for beginning his career “ by offering up the greatest of ali 
sacrifices, at the altar of public freedom.” It is perfectly ludi- 
crous to read such pompous nousense. A young clergyman, 
with a perpetual curacy of between two and three hundred a 
year, and destitute of fortune, friends, and connections, gra- 
tifies his inclination by writing philippies against the ministry, 
and is, therefore, to be extolled for his spirit in dashing from his 
lips acup which no one had raised to them, and which there 
was not the smallest prospect of ever being raised to them. 
But his biographer chuses to take it for granted, that he might, 
if he pleased, have been a bishop! Let him indulge his dream, 
but Jet him not disgust his readers with a recital of it. Be- 
sides, he must have very little knowledge of the world, if he 
believes that preferment is exclusively reserved for those writers 
who support the ministry. Has he not lived to see a man who 
was expelled from the university of Dublin for treasonable 
sentiments, promoted to a most lucrative situation in one of our 
colonies—to witness the appointment of Mr. Southey to the 
post of Poet Laureat; and to behold the elevation of a man 
who has reviled the policy and principles of Mr. Pitt, toa 
station of trust and emclument, by the friends of Mr. Pitt 2 
Is he so ignorant of human nature, and of the motives which 
influence public men, as not to know that they would much 
rather conciliate an enemy, than reward a friend—especially 
a friend who is known to support them from the most honour- 
able motives—from a conviction of their integrity, and from 
a conscientious approval of their principles. No, no, Mr. 
Stephens may rest assured, that they who attack a ministry, 
are to the full as likely to ‘obtain ministerial favour, as those 
who support their measures. 

We do not, however, mean to deny, that Mr. Horne, i in fore- 
going the duties of his station, for the composition of factious 
publications, did make a great sacrifice—but it was a sacrifice 
of character, principle, and duty, not of anticipated prefer- 

ment, not of embryo honours. Mr. Pitt out of place, and Mr. 
Wilkes out of parliament, were the mighty engines which 
moved the slumbering energies of the young divine, and made 
him change his sermons for songs, and his lectures for squibs 
and paragraphs. After a great deal of skirmishing in the papers, 
he resolved to make a more formidable attack on the ministers, 
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and therefore he wrote a pamphlet of so seditious a tendency, 
that, even in those licentious days, no bookseller could, for a 
long time, be found bold enough to publish it. It appeared, 
however, at length; and, thanks to our author’s indefatigable 
assiduity of research, he has been enabled to rescue this not- 
able production from that oblivion to which the good sense of 
the British public had, most properly, consigned it. From the 
specimen here exhibited, it appears to have been duil and 
daring, if not beyond example, at least beyond endurance. 
Notwithstanding the great ‘sacrifices which Horne had made 

in exchanging the priest for the patriot, whether from mortified 
vanity at the ill reception which his publications experienced, 
or from some other cause, we find he gave up this new pur- 
suit almost immediately, and again became a travelling tutor 
to the son of a Mr. Taylor. It was on this second excursion 
to the continent, that Horne was the bearer of a respectable 
recommendation from a bankrupt* patriot, in Westminster, of 
the name of Cotes, to the exiled patriot, John Wilkes, whe 
was then at Paris. Wilkes is stated to have been so much 

leased with his new acquaintance, as to have solicited his 
friendship; but facts are at variance with the author’s state- 
ment on this subject; for Horne’s anxiety to obtain a recom- 
mendation to Wilkes, and the tone of his letters to him, 
satisfy us that the solicitation for a friendly intercourse origi- 
nated with himself. ‘The fact, however, is of no consequence. 
We concur with Mr. Stephens in thinking, that Horne’s pro- 
mise to correspond with Wilkes, was made “ in an evil hour,” 
for his own reputation; for it drew from him a letter which 
may safely be pronounced the most infamous production of his 
life. He there expresses his apprehensions that his character 
of a clergyman may be prejudicial to him in the estimation of 
his correspondent, and then, as if to palliate this supposed 
CRIME, he adds— 


«* But give me leave to assure you, I am not ordained a hypocrite. 
It is true I have suffered the infectious hand of a bishop to be waved 
over me; whose imposition, like the sop given to Judas, is only a 
signal for the devil to enter, 









* Mr. Stephens says, Mr. Cotes ‘‘ had recently become a bank- 
rupt ;* this was in 1765. But in Almon’s Edition of Wilkes’s Cor- 
respondence, at the conclusion of the Second Volume, appears this 
note—‘‘ In February 1767, Mr. Cotes became a bankrupt.” We 
note this error merely to shew how extremely careless Mr. Stephens 
has been either in the collection, or in the arrangement, of his 
materials. 
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« Tallow, that usually at that touch—* fugiunt pudor, verumque, 
fidesque. In-quorum subeunt Jocum fraudes, dolique, insidizque,’ 
&c, &c. but I hope [ have escaped the contagion ; and if I have not, 
if you should at any time discover the BLack spot under the tongue, 
pray kindly assist me to conquer the prejudices of education and pro- 
fession.” 

A lame attempt is made, by Horne, in another letter to 
Wilkes, at a subsequent period, to convert this anathema against 
his profession into a joke. If it were a joke, it was a most 
unbecoming joke for a clergyman; but we do not believe it; 
he sought to ingratiate himself with a man, who, at that time, 
was the object of his patriotic admiration ; and if the confor- 
mity of principle which he professed were sincere, he was an 
infamous hypocrite for having entered into a profession which 
he despised; and if it were not sincere, but affected, with a 
view to court his correspondent, it was equally infamous, and 
still more hypocritical. It is properly censured by his bio- 
grapher ; and it certainly fixed an indelible stain on his cha- 
racter. It is remarkable, that it corresponds, in malignity, 
with the style and temper of the political tract which he had 
previously published. In this letter Horne offended Wiikes 
by alluding toa pension of a thousand a year, which he had 
accepted from the treasury, but which, no doubt, he wished to 
be a secret. 

The moment Horne set foot on the continent, he threw off 
every appearance of a clergyman, and assumed the dress and 
manners of a fine gentleman. His wardrobe was rich and 
splendid—it consisted of scarlet and gold—white and silver— 
blue and silver—fiounced silks—velvet, &c. These clothes he 
left with Wilkes, on his return to England, and they became 
the subject of a curious dispute between the rival patriots. 
As Horne’s connection and dispute with Wilkes forms an 
interesting epoch in his life, and as they throw, also, no small 
light on his character and disposition at this period, we shall 
take more notice of it than we otherwise should be induced 
to do. And, for this purpose, it will be necessary to quote 
Mr. Stephens’s character of Wilkes, which is by no means an 
ili-drawn portrait. 


‘© John Wilkes, the son of an eminent distiller, was a native of 
London, a circumstance of which he seems to have frequently 
boasted.* His mother appears to have been a Dissenter, while his 
father was so much attached to revolution-principles, that, in order 





oo 


“¢ Wilkes’s boast, as far as we recollect it, was, not that he was 2 
Cockney, but that-he was ap Englishman.’—Resy, 


? 
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to escape from the possible contagion of a political stain, the son was 
not allowed to complete his education at either of the English uni- 
versities. He was, therefore, sent to London, to finish his studies in 
the country which had given birth to King William III ; and, while 
in that city, formed an acquaintance with Mr. Baxter, who first made 
him known to the world by the dedication of a wo:k* of some cele- 
brity. 

‘« Having been supplied with a liberal allowance, he was enabled, 
during his travels, to form an acquaintance with the Duke of Grafton, 
and several of the English nobility, together with many Commoners 
of distinction, Soon after his return frcm abroad, he paid his ad- 
dresses to an heiress, (Miss Meade ;) and oa his marriage with ‘hit 
lady, settled at Aylesbury. On the introduction of a national militia, 
he distinguished himself as a warm advocate for a measure, intended 
partly to counterbalance the supposed dangers of a standing army, 
and partly to render the introduction of foreign troops unnecessary 
but which, strange as it may appear, was neither relished by the 
government nor (by) the people. 

‘« Atits first institution, be accepted ef a company in the battalion 
raised in the county of Buckingham ; and, on the retreat of his friend, 
Sir Francis Dashwood, (afterwards Lord Le Despencer) Earl Temple, 
with whom he lived in great intimacy, in his capacity of Lord Lieu- 
tenant, conferred on him ithe command of the regiment. 

<< Colonel Wilkes cormmenced his political career, in 1754, as a 
candidate for the city of Berwick, and published an address, on that 
occasion, fraught with ample professions of purity and patriotism. 
Proving unsuccessful there, he afierwards represented the piace of his 
residence in two successive parliaments, having acquired the good will 
of the inhabitants, as well es (of) the neighbouring gentry, by the 
fascinations of a polite address, aud the lhospitalities of a plénteous 
and elegant table. Attached to the elder Mr. Pitt, whom he had 
constantly supported, from ‘a conviction of the great talents and 
capacity of that celebrated statesman, he contemplated his removal 
from the belm with equal regret and indignation ; and strove, by all 
possible means, to render his successor odious to the pepole. This 
was effected without any great difficulty. The marked esteem of the 
king, and the Princess Dowager, the jealousy naturally attendant on 
power, even the very country of the new premier, contributed to 
render him respected ; and he became eminently unpopular, when 
contrasted with his illustrious rival. 

‘¢ Mr. Wilkes, at the age of thirty-four, first displayed his talents 
as aparty-writer, by a pamphlet severely animadverting on the public 
documents relative toa rupture with Spain ; an omen which had been 
foreseen, and was intended to have teen (to be) anticipated by the 
ex-minister, In 1762, in conjunction with Lloyd and Churchill, be 
published the first number of the ‘ North-Britazn’ (Briton), a paper 





* «* Matho, sive Cosmotheoria puerilis, Dialogus; in quo prima 
Elementa de Mundi ordine, et ornat& proponuntur.” 
No. 186, Vol. 45, November, 1813. Hh 
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unexampled, in po‘nt of circulation, since the time when Sir Robert 
Walpole was attacked in the ‘ Craftsman.” In this periodical work, 
at once satirical, popular, and vituperative, the delicacies of private 
life, the feelings of the second lady in the kingdom, and the majesty 
of the throne itself, were not deemed sacred. One duel with Lord 
Talbot, the steward of the king's household, in which the Colonel 
conducted himself with great gallantry ; another with Mr. Martin, 
treasurer to the Princess dowager of Wales, in consequence of which 
he was dangerously wounded ; added to several attempts at assassina- 
tion, at once endangered the life, aud endeared the person, of Mr. 
Wilkes, to the public. 


We do not recollect, in the numbers of the North Briton, 
any personal attack on the King. Indeed Wilkes drew, or af- 
fected to draw, a broad line of distinction between the King 
and his ministers, beyond which he never trespassed. There 
was not in him, as in Junius, a marked malevolence, in- 
dicative, as it were, of personal spleen and anger, against the 
King. Whena charge like this was preferred against Wilkes 
by Lord Halifax, then Secretary of State, he repelled it with © 
great indignation, firmly maintaining, (to quote his own lan- 
guage). 

«« That his Lordship could not be more mistaken, for the King had 
not a subject more zealously attached to his person and government 


than myself; that I had ali my life Leen a warm friend of the House 
of Brunswick, and the Protestant succession, &&c.* 


In fact, Wilkes, notwithstanding his vices, sincerely loved 
his Kiag and country. But we must return to our quotation 


from Mr. Stephens. 


** In addition to this, happily for him! the laws themselves were 
violated in his person; as he was arrested, by a general warrant, 
for a libel, on the 29th of April, 1763, in consequence of which 
all his papers were seized, and he himself made a close prisoner. 
This proceeding, by connecting his cause with a grand constitutional 
question, added to the number of his adberents ; while his dismis- 
sion, by a royal order, from the command of his regiment ; a pro- 
secution by the king’s attorney-general; the dereliction of one of 
its choicest privileges on the part of the House of Commons, in order 
that he might find no protection from his quality of a representative : 
all these tended to excite the indignation of the people. 





* See his letter to the Duke of Grafton, dated Paris, December 12, 
1866, in which he details the account of his app:ehension and ime 
prisonment. A complete collection of the genuine papers, letters, 
&c. in the cause of John Wilkes, esq. Printed at Paris, in 1767. 
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On this occasion Wilkes unquestionably rendered a great ser- 
vice to the cause of genuine constitutional liberty. It is only 
surprising, that any ministers could be found so ignorant of the 
law, and of the spirit of our constitution as to issue such an 
instrument, as a general warrant. In the first place, no war- 
raut could legally be granted without the oath of a credible 
witness, stating the offence, and mentioning the party by 
whom it was committed ; secondly, no warrant could be legal 
which did not contain in the body of it the names of the party 
or parties, who were to be apprehended under it ; and thirdly, 
a libel, having only a tendency to produce a breach of the 
peace, and not bemg an actual breach of the peace, was not 
an offence for which a warrant could be legally granted. In 
all these essential points, this general warrant was radically 
defective. It directed the messengers to “ make strict and 
diligent search for the authors, printers, and publishers, of a 
seditious and treasonable paper, entitled, the North Briton, No. 
xlvi. Saturday, April 23, 1766, printed by G. Kearsley in Lud- 
gate Street, and them or any of them being found, to appre- 
hend and seize, together with their papers, and to bring into safe 
custody before me, to be examined concerning the premises, 
and further dealt with according to law.” It was issued by Lord 
Halifax, one of the Secretaries of State. This warrant, it will be 
seen, has not one single requisite of a legal warrant. It does not 
state, as it ought to have done, the authority on which the 
allegations it contains are made; it does not appear that the 
Secretary of State had received any information, much less 
an wmformation on oath, without which, the law conferred on 
him no power to grant a warrant; and not a single person, 
whom it directed the messengers to apprehend, was named in 
the warrant. The word treasonable, indeed, appears to have 
been inserted for no other reason than that of having a colour- 
able pretext for the seizure of papers, which was only justi- 
fiable in cases of treason. But it is remarkable that, on 
Wilkes’s commitment, that word was omitted. Had Wilkes 
resisted by force the execution of the warrant, and put the 
messengers to death, the law would not only have absolved 
him from guilt, but have justified his conduct. It is not that 
such an instrument as this was wholly without example, for 
in 1684, the notorious judge Jeftreys had issued a search 
warrant, though so lately, as only four years before, in 1680, 
his immediate predecessor, Sir William Scroggs, had been 
impeached by the House of Commons, for having, “ since 
his being made Chief Justice of the Court of King’s bench, 

Hh 2 
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nN an arbitrary manner, granted divers general warrants, for 
attach ng the persens, and seizing the goods of his majesty’s 
subjecis, not named or described particularly in the said 
warrants.” If such warran's were legal, vain indeed would 
be the boasted freedom of the British Constitution ; for the 
liberty and property of the King’s subjects would be at the 
mercy of his Secretaries of State, who might render them the 
instruments of tyranny and revenge; the country, then, was 
highly indebted to Wilkes for the int 14 sie stand which he 
made, on this occasion, which drew forth hoth a judicial and a 
parliamentary declaration of the illegality of general warrants ; 
and, accordingly, not one such warrant has been issued since. 
We resume our quotatien. 


« After obtaining a verdict, with large damages, against the tue 
Secretaries of State, (the Earls of Egremont and ‘Halifax ,) who had 
authorized his arrest, the member tor Aylesbury found it necessary 
to retire to the continent, and was, svon after, expelled from cne 
house, while another addressed the King to prosecute him auew, 
in consequence of an * Essay on Micha id a gross, indelicate, and 
flagitions, publication, of which, however, only twelve copies were 
printed; while the one now produced (the on/y one ever published) 
had been obtained by the bribery and subordination of a domestic. 
The intrepidity of Mr. Wilkes did not succumb under the greatest 
misfortunes that can befall a man; on the contrary, he boidly re- 
turned to his native country ; and this exile and outlaw, who had 
spent his own patrimuny, dissipated his wife’s fortune, and was 
accused of cheating an hospital, now offered himself as a candidate 
for the first city inthe empire Nothing daunted by a repulse there, 
he next determined to represent that county which wasthe seat of 
the Jaws he had violated; of the Parliament by which he had been 
expelled and prosecuted ; and of the prince, to which he had rendered 
himself obnoxious.” 


Here are three errors in this statement. Wilkes did not 
obtain damages against the two Secretaries of State; Lord 

{gremont died before the matter was brought to issue; he 
obtained a verdict in the common pleas, in December 1763, 
against the under Secretary of State, Mr. Wood, when the 
jury gave him a thousand pounds damages. Lord Halifax 
contrived to put off h’s trial, till Wilkes was outlawed, when 
his lordship first appeared, and put in a plea, that as an 
outlaw he could sustain no action. On this account the cause 
was not brought to trial, till after the reversal of the outlawry, 
when it wa 3 tried, on ‘the 10th of November, 1769, before 
Lord Chief yp Wilmot, and Wilkes obtained four thou- 
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sand pounds damages. But the whole of the expences and 
damages were paid out of the treasury. 

Mr. Stephens observes, that only twelve copies of tlie Essay 
on Woman were printed. The fact is, that not one copy of 
the complete werk had been printed. Wilkes, in his letter 
to his constituents at Aylesbury, in reference to this affair, 
declares, “ NoT QUITE @ FOURTH PART of the volume had heen 
printed at my own private press, the work had been discontinued 
several months. Again Mr. Stephens states, that the copy on 
which the prosecution was founded “ was the only one ever 
published,” when in point of fact, neither that nor any other 
copy was published. Wilkes declares ‘* of that fourth 
part, only twelve copies were worked off, and I never gave 
one of those copies to any friend;” but * the government 
bribed one of my servants to steal a part of the Essay on 
Woman, and theother pieces, out of my house.” ‘These are 
inaccuracies, in the statement of facts, not excusable in any 
writer. 

Such as Wilkes is here represented—and a more immoral 
character scarcely ever existed—and so circumstanced, the 
Reverend John Horne, a parish priest, deemed it fit and be- 
coming to take him by the hand, and to present him to his 
parishoners and his neighbourhood, jas a proper represeutative 
of the metropolitan county. Mr. Stephens does not seem to 
thidk this gross violation of public decorum, this base prostitu- 
tion of the clerical character, on the part of his hero, worthy a 
comment ; he does not make a single remark on it; le does 
not mark it with a single reproof. He may be, and we believe is, 
a moderate, well-intentioned man, not meaning to give offence 
to his readers ; but, assuredly, he is not qualified to write the life 
of such a man as Horne Tooke, replete as it is with matter for 
useful reflection, with lessons, if rightly pointed, of most bene- 
ficial tendency to society. He has not that soundness of 
principle, that decision of character, that comprehensiveness 
of mind, and that strength of resolution, which are requisite 
for such an undertaking. He seems intent only on finding 

apologies for the vices of his friend, and in placing his vittues 
in the most prominent point of view, without aiming at the 
great object of biography, the incu alcation of instructive lessons, 
enforced by example. It was at this election that Horne made 
use of that memorable expression of which he was so success- 
fully reminded on various oceasions,—‘ That In i cause so 
just and so holy, he would dye his black coat red ;” Mr. Ste- 
phens has unwarrantahly suppressed the most atrocious part of 
the expression,—** with the blood of his enemies.” His bio- 
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grapher contents himself with remarking, “ This, coming from 
a clergyman in full orders, and within hearing” (in the midst 
of) “ his own parishioners, produced a considerable sensation, 
was carefully recorded by his enemies, and afterwards re- 
peatedly quoted by his quondam friends, when they wished-to 
lessen his influence with the public.” He calls it “ an expres- 
sion dropt hastily from his mouth, which had never seriously 
entered his heart.”’ We have apostolical authority for asserting, 
“ that out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
If Mr. Stephens had any authority for assigning to his friend 
the use of expressions which were either foreign from his 
meaning, or which were not meant to convey the only meaning 
which any one who heard them could possibly put upon them, 
-it behoved him to produce it. But as the expression in ques- 
tion now stands, coupied as it was, too, with abundance of other 
violent and malignant expressions, such, for instance, as were 
contained in his Letters to Sir Beauchamp Proctor, and which, 
when it is considered that they were written by a clergyman, 
were as cowardly as they were malicious, admits of neither pal- 
liation nor defence; and, in our opinion, the author betrays 
his duty to the public by attempting either. It would have 
become him much better to point out the evil consequences of 
ungoyerned passion, operating upon strong political prejudices, 
and upon a spirit which might, without injustice, be termed 
factious, even to minds endued with great intellectual powers ; 
to shew, that when the reins were once given to passion and pre- 
judice; they could lead even the minister of the gospel of peace 
astray ; could make him forego his sacred character to embroit 
himself in electioneering squabbles; and could lead him to 
forget the virtues of humility and meekness, which every page 
of the gospel strongly inculcates, in the indulgence of political 
animosity, hatred, and malice. But Mr. Stephens sees nothing 
disgraceful in all this dereliction of duty ;—nothing to con- 
demn ;—on the contrary, he applauds the spirit of their priest, 
as exhibited in this degradation of his ministerial office, and 
exults in the successful issue to which he contributed to bring 
this well- supported contest. Wilkes was soon after appre- 
hended by a Judge’s warrant, and committed to the custody of 
the Marshal of the King’s Bench ; and, as he had _ been pre- 
viously expelled the House of Commons, the House deemed 
him ineligible, and declared his present election void. The 
result of all these proceedings is well known to the public, and 
require neither observation nor comment from us. <A very 
large proportion of the first volume is taken up witha false and 
libellous attack on Mr. Onslow, and the legal proceedings 
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which followed; and with a most tedious and uninteresting 
correspondence between Horne and Wilkes, in which the lie is 
reciprocally given and received, with wonderful fluency of lan- 
guage, and complacency of temper. It is just to observe, 
however, that Wilkes had decidedly the advantage in this dis- 
pute, though our author obviously thinks otherwise, or he 
would not have detailed it, since it throws very little light on 
the principles or conduct of his hero, One chapter is devoted 
to Horne’s defence of the printers, who had violated the orders 
of the House of Commons by printing their debates. The 
Speaker issued his warrant, the offenders were apprehended in 
the city, and the citv magistrates released them, and ordered a 
prosecution against the messenger who had executed the war- 
rant. ‘Two of the magistrates, Crosby and Oliver, being mem- 
bers, obeyed the mandate of the House to appear in their seats, 
and were committed to the Tower. The third, John Wilkes, 
and the printers, braved their authority, which they had not 
either the spirit or the wisdom to support. 

All the merit of this resistance—if, in point of fact, any 
merit belong to it—is exultingly claimed by this weak bio- 
grapher for his friend, and he foolishly represents it as the won- 
derful triumph of popular rights over oppression. For our own 
part, we cannot possibly see, how popular rights, and the liberty 
of the subject, are in the least degree involved in the publica- 
tion of the parliamentary debates. ‘To speak honestly our opi- 
nion, much more evil than good has resulted from the practice. 
To the disgrace of those who manage the business, it is noto- 
rious, that such publications have, in many instances, been made 
the instrument of party. Debates have been garbled, and 
sometimes suppressed, for political purposes, for the indulgence 
of partiality, or for the gratification of malice. In such cases, 
this boasted triumph is not only a public evil, but a public dis- 
grace. ‘The chapter closes with a fulsome compliment to the 
parliamentary reporters, beneath the dignity of a biographical 
work ; the compliment, tuo, presents a sacrifice of truth at the 
shrine of adulation, for, among other wonderful endowments 
which it ascribes to these persons, it gives them more retentive 
memories than the late William Woodfall, who was blessed 
with the most surprizing retentiveness of memory ever dis- 
played by man. 

Horne’s controversy with Junius fills the eighth chapter. 
It is no mean praise to say, that here he came off without dis- 
grace. In most parts of the controversy, indeed, he had the 
advantage of his ant: aygon ist, but, in one place, he laid himself 
open to his attacks, alnost as if he had done it purposely, and so 
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afforded Junius an opportunity of turning the tide of popula 
favour against him. 

In 1772, finding all prospect of ecclesiastical preferment 
gone, and having long thrown off the character and conduct of 
a clergyman, he threw aside the appearance also, and soon after 
sold his perpetual curacy of New Brentford. He then hada 
house in the neighbourhood, and applied himself closely to the 
study of the law. In 1774, he formed an intimacy with the 
Mr. Tooke whose name he afterwards assumed. ‘This person 
had been a tradesman, and a patriot, and had recently purchased 
the villa and estate of Purley, near Croydon, in Surrey, where 
he was frequently visited by Mr. Horne. 

On the breaking out of the American war, Mr. Horne, with 
all his constitutional principles, took a decided part in favour 
of the rebels. He assembled the society for constitutional 
information, and premoted a subscription for the widows and 
children of such rebels as had fallen in action with the King’s 
troops, whom he publicly taxed with murder. A more treason- 
able and rebellious composition never issued from the press ; 
mor ever was the legitimate authority of a country more 
daringly, or more indecorously braved. A guilty, superficial, 
and abortive attempt is made, to prove that the Americans, at 
this time, were not rebels, because the legislature had not de- 
clared them such, although they were in open rebellion against 
the King’s civil officers in America, and had actually attacked 
and maintained an action with the King’s troops. It is im- 
possible to carry prejudice, weakness, or nonsense, much far- 
ther. A criminal prosecution was instituted against Horne 
for this libel; he was tried for it in July, 1777, at Gu Idhall, 
when, as usual, he pleaded his own cause. He was convicted, 
however, and being brought up for judgment in the following 
November, notwithstanding a long speech which he made, he 
was sentenced to pay a fine of two hundred pounds, to be im- 

risoned for twelve months, and to find sureties for his good 
ediasion: for three years. 


To be concluded in our nert. ) 

















An Historical and Architectural Essay, relating to Redcliffe 
Church, Bristol : illustrated with Plans, Views, and Arelitec- 
tural details : including an Account of the Monuments, and 
Anecdotes of the eminent persons interred w ithin ws wails ; also 
an Essay on the Life and Character of Thomas Chatterton. 
By J. Britton, F.S.A. 4to. Pp. 40. 11. 4s. Longman and 
Co. London; Barry, Bristol; Barratt, Upham; and Meyler 
and Son, Bath. 1813. 


Mr. Brirron, whose various antiquarian researches have often 
attracted our notice, and extorted our praise, here stands before 
us in the triple character of antiquary, biographer, and critic ; 
as if unmindful of his own maxim, applied to Hogarth, the 
justice of which, however, we are not disposed to admit. It is, 
perhaps, on this account, that in his preface he expresses more 
than usual anxiety respecting the fate of his work. 


«* To make it amusing, or interesting, to the eninitiated antiquary,” 
he says, in his preface, ‘‘ I have endeavoured to adopt my sentiments 
and style of writing to the peculiar character of the edifice, and to the 
poetical associations with which it is connected. For that mind must 
be dull and cold indeed, which can remain perfectly tranquil and un- 
warmed, after surveying the one, and reflecting on the other. , ¢ Far 
from me, and far from my friends,’ as Dr. Johnson observes, * be 
such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent avd unmoved 
over any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or 
virtue. That man has iittle to be envied, whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plains of Marathan, or whose piety would not 
grow warmer among the ruins of [ona.’” 


Concurring, as we do entirely, in the justice of Johnson’s 
remark, feeling the full force of his observation, and admitting 
that a survey of such a venerable edifice as Redcliffe C hurch, 
with all the interesting objects which it incloses, is calculated 
to inspire the mind with a kind of melancholy gloom, and reve- 
rential awe, which might naturally be communicated, in some 
measure, to the written account of them; yet this would be 
the natural effect of the impressions thus excited, and therefore 
pleasing to the reader. But where labour or effort becomes 
necessary, to produce a style corresponding with that effect, the 
case is very different, and it seems, at best, impolitic in the 
author to acknowledge his endearour to adopt his sentiments 
and his style to the character of the church, and to the poetical 
associations connected with it. Our objection, however, ends 
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here, for, with the exception of two or three trivial blemishes, 
the probable effect of negligence, the style of this essay is good, 
and, by the various matter which it contains, it is rendered 
more interesting than the limited subject would, at first sight, 
appear to allow. The poetical associations mentioned by Mr. 
Britton, refer to Chatterton’s memorable productions, which 
made Redcliffe Church more known to the present age than it 
otherwise would have been. And it was, no doubt, this con- 
sideration which first suggested to the author’s mind the idea of 
his essay on the life and productions of that extraordinary boy. 


“© At the end of this volume I have been induced to offer a few 
remarks on the character and talents of Chatterton, because there are 
still persons of learning who advocate* the antiquity of his poems ; and 
who found their chief arguments on his incompetency to their com- 
position. Dr. Sherwen, in a separate pamphlet on the sabject, also 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine; and the Rev. Dr. Symmons, in the 
London Review, have exerted much ingenuity of argument, and dis- 
played considerable literary knowledge in behalf of the ancient, and 
against the modern, poet. Yet the latter gentleman asserts, that if 
Chatterton ‘‘ was the creator of the poems attributed to Rowley, it 
must be confessed, that the posthumous honours which have been 
offered to him, are as yet inadequate to the claims of his genius, and 
that we must still exert ourselves for expressions to impart our full 
sense of these intellectual powers, which appear so greatly to transcend 
the accustomed Jilerality of Providence, in its intercourse with man.’ 
Dr. Sherwen’s remarks are nearly to the same effect. Though the 
most profound critics, and almost every reader is (are) willing to 
allow such extraordinary merit to the poems, yet the collected edition, 
printed in 3 vols. 1803, has not yet passed into a second edition. It 
is hoped, that the public curiosity may be again excited towards these 
poems ; and instead of raising a stone monument to the memory of the 
bard, I would wish to see his works printed in a popular form. No 
memorial can be more appropriate to an author than a handsome edi- 
tion of his works, and more especially when these are extensively cir- 
culated.” 


That this will never be the case we are perfevtly convinced ; 
for, though, all circumstances considered, the works of Chat- 
terton exhibit uncommon proofs of early genius, and of what 
scarcely ever accompanies genius, intense application, yet they 
are written in a style so uncouth, as to be highly unpleasing to 
the generality of readers, and as, consequently, to preclude all 





* This is not an English verb; it has been imported, with other 
spurious commodities, from the other side of the Atlantic. We shall 
always protest against the corruption of our language, by the introduc- 
tion of illegitimate words, which ought, in particular, to be studiously 
excluded from a critical essay.—Rey. 
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probability of an extended circulation. But we must quit 
Chatterton, forthe present, and return to Redcliffe Church. 

Mr. Britton begins his brief history of this imposing edifice, 
with no inappropriate Eulogy on Autiquarian Researches, 
which few are better able to appropriate than himself. 


“‘ The study of antiquities”---he observes,---‘ after being long re- 
garded as the occupation of plodding dullness, or (of) frivolous curi- 
osity, has at length attained its due importance in the estimation of 
the public; and is now the object of assiduous cultivation in the 
literary and polished circles of society. That a pursuit, indeed, which, 
while it ccntributes to the eijucidatioy and embellishment of every 
other part of literature, possesses within itself the most copious 
sources of mental pleasure, and while it tends to gratify the 
ardour of a poetical imagination, and (to) give precision and variety 
to the page of history, should have been, at one period of English 
literature, the constant theme of moral and humourous satire, 
must be imputed to the abuse of an useful and important study, 
rather than to the insensibility of our wits and moralists to its dignity 
and value when properly pursued. 


This we are perfectly prepared to concede to our author. 
Indeed, that the study of antiquities, properly directed, and 
rightly’ applied, may be productive of useful and beneficial 
results, as well as conducive to the lighter object of amuse- 
ment, it were folly todeny. Redcliffe Church possesses in it- 
self, so many attractive objects, that it could not fail, inde- 
pendently of the adventitious interest excited by Chatterton’s 
connection with it, to prove highly interesting to the antiquary, 
to the moralist, and to every contemplative mind. Historians 
and topographers, differ essentially in their accounts of the 
origin of this edifice, and no authentic records remain to 
settle the difference between them. It appears, however, 
to have been originally completed, if not founded, by William 
Cannynge, a nativeof Bristol, in the reign of our third Ed- 
ward. It was repaired, and partly rebuilt, by his grandson, 
William Cannings, mayor of Bristol, and by other opulent 
inhabitants of that city, in 1441. It was, however, soon 
after, materially injured by lightning, and, about 1445, Wil- 
liam Caunynge, or Cannings, repaired the damages, returned 
it to its former state, and added to its endowments. The 
twelve plates which present different views of the church, 
most ably designed and executed, (as are the illustrations of 
all Mr. Britton’s works) in connection with the written account, 
convey avery complete and satisfactory idea of the building 
to those who have not seen it. 

The author, not inaptly, compares the church and its situa- 
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tion to a dignified beauty, accidentally surrounded, and ‘in- 
commoded by a motley groupe of the rabble. 

** The usual approach is by a long, narrow street, skirted by small 
shops, and, from its contracted nature and peculiarity of position, is 
generally very dirty, black, and perilous, to the passengers. Several 
manufactories, warehouses, and workshops, of not the most plea- 
sant and odoriferous kind, are distributed on the right and left ; whilst 
the narrow thoroughfare is generally crowded by colliers, sandmen, 
sledges, sailors, asses, and carts. In such a situation personal safety 
is the first care. Having ‘run this gauntlet” for about a quarter 
of a mile, the stranger is at once astonished and delighted to 
find the street expanded, the ground rising, and to see a towering 
edifice elevated on the brow of a natural terrace. This view is sin- 
gularly impressive and prepossessing, both from its intrinsic and in- 
dividual effect, and as contrasted with the inauspicious approach. 
The richly decorated tower, west front of the charch, unique* north 
porch, and transept ; with flying buttresses, pinnacles, and perfo- 
rated parapets, all unite to constitute a mass of architecture, which 
cannot fail to delight the artist, and (to) astonish the common ob- 
server. 

«* Built on the side of shelving ground, it was necessary to have 
a flight of many steps, from the level on the north, to the pavement 
of the church, which is still below the surface of the cemetery. 
On the south a fine and very picturesque feature is produced ; and the 
same elevated site confers on the tower and church a lofty and im- 
posing aspect. 

‘* The twelve accompanying prints display the forms, features, 
and architectural peculiarities of nearly the whole edifice: and with 
a few descriptions, with reference to these points, it is hoped that 
the reader will at once be made acquainted with the style and arrange- 
ment of the church, and be satisfied with my endeavours to illus- 
trate them.” 











He must be a fastidious reader indeed, who is not satisfied 
with endeavours which have so fully accomplished their object; 
and he must be more than ordinarily stupid, to whom the plates 
and descriptions do not convey the whole of that knowledge 
which they are intended to impart. 

William Cannings, who must be considered as the greatest 
benefactor of Redcliffe church, and whose charity appears to 
have been as extensive as his means, quitted the occupation 
of a merchant, and ship-owner, and took holy orders, at an 
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* Why will English writers stoop to the use of French words 
where their own language supplies abund nce of expressions for the 
conveyance of their ideas, however rapidly they may flow? Itisa 
vile practice, which ought to be suppressed. 

Ray. 
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advanced period of life. He was buried in the church, his 
tomb still re mains, and the following epitaph, which, considering 
it is a composition of the fifteenth century, has much merit, 
is inscribed on it. 


«« No age, no time, can wear out well-won fame, 
The stones themselves a stately work doth shew, 
From senseless grave we ground may men’s good name, 
And noble minds by ventrous deeds we know. 


A lantorne cleer setts forth a candell light, 

A worthy act declares a worthy wight ; 

The buildings rare, that here you may | behold, 

To shrine his bones deserves a tombe of gold. 

The famous fabricke which he here hath donne, 
Shines in its sphere as glorious as the sonne, 

What needs more words, the future world he sought, 
And set the poimp and pride of this at nought. 
Heaven was his aim, let heaven be still his station, 
That leaves such work for others imitation.” 


It will not be uninteresting, nor yet unamusing, to our 
readers to contrast the strong, nervous poetry of ancient times 
with the more polished periods, and no less impressive veri- 
fication, of the present day; an epitaph of the fifteenth cen- 
tury with another of the eighteenth century, from the instructive 
pen of Hannah More. The lines are “juscribed on a small 
umarble slab placed near the spot, on which are deposited the 


= = 


remains of Mrs. Fortune Littles, who died in June, 1777. 
‘ Oh! could this verse her bright example spread, 
And teach the living while it praised the dead ; 
Then, reader, should it speak her hope divine, 
Not to record her faith but strengthen thine ; 
Then should ber ev'ry virtue stand confess’d 
Till every virtue kindled in thy breast : 

But, if thou slight the monitory strain, 

And she has lived to thee at Jeast in vain, 

Yet let her death an awfui lesson give, 

The dying christian speaks to all that live ; 
Enough for her, that here her ashes rest, 

Till God's own plaudit shal] her worth attest.” 


This is one of the best epitaphs i in the language, fulfilling 
the true object of such compositions. Respect for the dead 
and instruction for the living. Whether from the perusal of 
such compositions as these, or from the poetical associations 
of which he more than once speaks, we know not, but Mr. 
Britton seems to have imbibed something of a poetical spiiit 
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in his description of a thunder storm, while he was employed 
in surveying the interesting objects in Redcliffe church. 


** In 1812, I had an opportunity of observing the appearances and 
effects of a violent thunder storm in this edifice, which were really 
so awful and grand, that I conceive an attempt to describe them will 
neither be thought” (be thought neither) ‘* irrelevant nor unamus ng. 
Never did I witness a scene so truly sublime. It reminded me of 
necromancy and enchanted palaces. Busily and intently engaged, 
alone, in sarveying this large church, deciphering the old inscriptions, 
and examining the monuments, an almost sudden darkness came on ; 
the distant pictures and columns became scarcely perceptible ; the 
rain, accompanied with large hail-stones, fell in torrents on the leaden 
roof ; and the glass of the windows seemed ia imminent danger of 
being shivered to atoms. A heavy cloud appeared to be suspended 
immediately over the church, and discharged, from its swoln bosom, 
an accamulation of water, hail, lightning, thander, and wind.* In 
any situation such astorm must have been terrific; but, situated as 
I was, in the midst of this church, impressed with a recollection of 
the destroyed spire, enveloped in gloom, and surrounded by knights 
in armour, monkish effigies, and other images of deceased persons, 
the effect was truly sublime and awful. At one moment the whole 
space was, as Milton terms it, ‘ darkness visible," when (and) the 
next instant, the vivid lightning blazed through the long ailes, and 
illuminated every object. It glanced on the clustered columns, 
played round the brazen eagle, flashed on the supplicating statues ; 
alternate gloom and dazzling glare pervaded the church. An almost 
incessant peal of thunder continued to accompany the reiterated 
flashes of lightning ; it now seemed exhausted, but only to come on 
with additional fury of sound and more awful crashes. Though so 
truly terrific, I own that it excited more of admiration than of fear ; 
for my whole faculties were absorbed, and seemingly entranced, in 
contemplating the varied, brilliant, 2nd powerful, effects of the scene. 
The sensations of the heart were suspended or overpowered by the 
more powerful emotions of the soul,” 


This is an animated description of a striking and awful 
scene ; but yet, the author is not satisfied with his own prose, 
and therefore, we conclude, calls in the aid of Mr. Scott’s verse, 
to give a finishing to the whole, but which, instead of height- 
ening, diminishes, the effect. We should not think it worth our 
while to quote it, if Mr. Waiter Scott’s productions were not 
the fashion of the day. This being the case, and delighting, 
as we do, to hold up to the fashionable world the objects of their 
rational admiration, we shall take the trouble to transcribe the 
stanzas. 


- 
. ees 


* « Wind is not discharged from the bosom of a cloud.— Rev. 
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«* And sudden, thro’ the darkened air. 
A flash of lightning came ; 

So broad, so bright, so red, the glare, 
The fabric seemed on flame. 

Glanced every column through the aile, 

Glanced every statue clad in mail.” 


Were it not both vulgar and inconvenient to expect in a bard 
attention to the common proprieties of language, or in a poem, 
obedience to the ordinary rules of grammar,.we might feel 
disposed to catechize Mr. Scott, on his meaning. We might 
incline to ask him for his nominative case to the verb glanced. 
The sense requires the flash of lightning for the nominative 
case, but the intervention of a full point precludes the sup- 
position. Column, therefore, in the one case, and statue, in 
the other, must be the nominative cases, and then, the two 
lines are, to our comprehension at least, unintelligible. 
“« dile”’ may rhyme with mail to the eye, but certainly not to 
the ear, and Mr. Scott need not to be told, that rhyme is ad- 
dressed to the ear and not tothe eye. T he next stanza is less 
objectionable. 


“«« Each trophied tomb, each sculptured stone, 
Were instant seen and instant gone.— 
Seem’'d all on fire within, around, 
Deep sacristy and altar pale ; 
Shone every pillar foliage-crown’d, 
And glimmer'd all the dead men’s mail. 


Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto V1. 


A more ‘lame and impotent’ line than this last, never dis- 
graced a Bartholomew-fair ballad. ‘That taste must be either 
extremely refined, or extremely depraved, which can admire 
such verses as these ; but as they are admired by the fashion- 
able world, they will, of course, claim the refinement, and 
reject the depravity. 

The remaining ten pages of the volume contain the essay 
on the life, character, and writings, of Chatterton. On this 
subject so much has been already written, and so many heads 
and pens have been employed, that it is scarcely to be expect- 
ed either that any new light can be thrown upon it, or that 
reasons can now be adduced of sufficient strength to change 
the opinions of those who have had upwards of forty years to 
examine the merits of the case. Mr. Britton’s essay amounts 
to little more than the declaration of his own opinion, that the 
poems, ascribed by Chatterton to Rowley, a priest of the 
fifteenth century, were really the production of Chatterton’s 
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own pen. But he adduces not one reason nor one’ fact tha’ 
appears to us to corroborate his opinions Mr. Southey’s fact, 
respecting the variation in the mode of writing the letter e, is 
by no means so decisive as it appears to our author, and to the 
poct Laureat, tobe. Mr. Southey says, “* the little fac simile 
of Cannynge’s feast contains manifest proofs that the hand- 
writing is forged, for the letter e is written in eighteen or 
twenty different ways.” The gentleman who communicated 
this fact to Mr. Southey, for it did not strike himself, must have 
had much better eyes than ours, or he never could have made 
the discovery. The fac simile in question is now before us, 
and we have examined it till oureyes ache, without acquiring a 
conviction of the fact. Be this as it may, admitting even the 
fact, it does not appear to us to be decisive of the question. 
Nay, if many modern MSS. were to be subjected to this test, 
their authenticity, we are persuaded, might be questioned on 
the same grounds. We can speak for ourselves with certainty 
—-we frequently write the same letter © differently, in the course 
of a few lines. After all, the subject has excited much more 
discussion than its fancied importance deserves. Of what con- 
sequence is it, whether Rowley or Chatterton wrote a parcel 
of poems in obsolete language ? In short, we should class the 
controversy among the nugie literariz, of the age, or, possibly, 
it would be better classed among the querelles literaires. As 
to the strange notion of Dr. Symmons that, if Chatterton 
were the author, the language must be ransacked for new terms 
of panegyric to equal his deserts, it must be regarded as the 
weak effusion of a heated controversialist. We have little hesi- 
tation in saying, notwithstanding the recorded opinions “ of the 
most profound critics,” that the genius of Chatterton, and the 
merit of his works, have been greatly overrated. But even 
granting that they possess all the merit which has been 
ascribed to them, we can easily account for the slowness of their 
circulation. For they are written in a language so strange and 
so obsolete, as to be unintelligible to mincty-uine readers in a 
hundred. Nor, can it, we believe, be read with ease or plea- 
sure, byany one. ‘The beauty of the poetry, therefore, is lost 
on the reader ; for what school-boy can relish the beauties of 
the Roman poets who is obliged to look out every other word 
in his dictionary, in order to comprehend its signification ? 

The arguments on neither side have been sufficient to pro- 
duce conviction in our mind. We see difficulties in the deci- 
sion either way ; and it may be very well for idle men, who 
have nothing else to do, ifany such there be, to amuse them- 
sclves by endeavours to remove them. 
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If, however, we cannot subscribe to the lofty panegyrics 
which some of his admirers have Javished on Chatterton ; if 
we cannot perceive in those poems that sublimity of genius so 
strenuously contended for by many, we still think that he had 
some merit, and is entitled to more praise, than his opponents 
appear willing to grant him. On this point we difler essentially 
trom Mr. Britton, who, in our estimation, has not taken a fair 
survey of his character and conduct, Our author is satisfied 
that, while Chatterton was at a charity school, he had ample 
leisure for the acquisition of that knowledge which was necessary 
toenable him to compose his poems, and to write them in an 
obsolete language ; we are any thing but satisfied on that point, 
and it seems to us extremely improbable that every hour of play 
should have been devoted, by a boy under fourteen, to a pursuit 
so dry and revolting. At the age of fourteen, having 
learned only reading, writing, and accounts,—for the school 
afforded no other kind of instruction---he was articled as a clerk 
to a lawyer in Bristol,with whom he remained sill April, 1770, 
when he repaired to London, in the vain hope of acquiring 
fame and fortune, and his existence was terminated on the 24th 
of August, falling by poison, as Mr. Britton asserts, without, 
however, adducing his authority for the fact, but “ in what 
manner is not certainly known,”’ said the editor of his first col- 
lection of poems, published in 1777, by Mr. Catcott. Mr. 
Britton sees no difficulty in the production of as many pieces 
as fill three volumes, by a youth so poorly educated, and with 
such little leisure, in the space of eighteen months. But it 
must be remembered,that he was his own master for four months 
only. ‘The rest of the time, he acted as clerk to Mr. Lambert, 
who is represented as having but little business. Our author is 
mistaken in supposing that either Blackett or Dermdy perform- 
ed as much labour in the same space of time. He does not 
take into the account the extreme difficulty of merely writin 
such language as that in which the poeims are printed, After the 
labour of the mind was over, the labour of the hands---the mere 
act of writing, must have been a work of considerable magni- 
tude. Whether, then, he composed, or whether he transcribed, 
the poems, he has great merit, his genius and situation con- . 
sidered, for his assiduity and perseverance. And, if he were 
the author of the poems, they do credit to his genius and 
abilities, though these have been overrated by the force of pre- 
possession. Weare of opinion, too, that Mr. Britton has been . 
too severe in his strictures on the character of the youth. He 
describes pride, “* unsubdued aad solitary pride,” as the leading 
feature in his character. We suspect that he has mistaken 
No. 186, Vol. 35, November, 1313. Li 
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vanity for pride ;---that Chatterton had much literary vanity is 
certain, and not more certain than excusable, considering how 
he lived, and what he did ; but many of his actions are not to 
be reconciled with the existence of pride in his heart. 


** His vices and his errors were the natural result of ardent passions, 
uncontroiled by any restraint but convenience, undirected by any mo- 
tive but the immediate gratification of the passing hour.” 


Had this reproof been applied to a man of experience in life, 
who had had ample opportunity to mature his judgment, and to 
learn wisdom—to a Porson, for instance, it would have 
been perfectly just. But how comes our candid author, for 
candid he is, to omit to place in the opposite scale the extreme 
youth of Chatterton, who, when he died, was only seventeen 

ears and nine months old;—his poverty, too, which ultimately 
drove him to despair, was surely a powerful restraint on the 
gratification of his passions, however ardent they might be. And 
who can serious)y condemn a boy of seventeen, his own master, 
in a gay and vicious metropolis, for attending to the gratifica- 
tion of the passing hour? We may deplore it, indeed, and 
must admit that he ought to have been better employed ; but 
still, in sitting in judgment on his character, such conduct 
supplies but a slender ground for serious condemnation, or 
even for severe reproof. ‘The youthful author is farther cen- 
sured for his readiness to write on either side of the question, 
in political subjects ; Jean Jacques Rousseau had done the 
same thing, without the same excuse. In a letter to his sister, 
written cn the morning before his death, he assigns his reason 
for so doing. In fact, he wrote, literally, for bread; and when 
aman must either write or starve, he cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to be very fastidious in the choice of either his party or 
his subject. His attempt to palm a forgery on the public is 
urged as a further accusation against poor Chatterton ; and 
Horace Walpole is justified, by our author, for his harsh treate 
ment of the young bard. In the first place, we know not how 
to quarrel with a mere boy for a production which drew forth so 
many learned comments from some of the most erudite scholars 
of the day, for throwing, in short, a bone of contention among 
the literati. Whatever disgrace might attach to the act, he 
bore it all himself, he involved no other person in it. And 
Mr. Horace Walpole was the last man in the world to reproach 
Chatterton with a literary forgery. | Without Chatterton’s 
temptation, the master of Strawberry-hill had recently pub- 
lished the Castle of Otranto, which he palmed on the public as 
a foreign production, translated by himself. He announced, 
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also, as a new discovery of his own, the excellence of our third 
Richard’s character, and the comeliness of his person, thus 
robbing honest buck of the honours which belonged to him. It 
was w'th an ill grace, then, that he could object to Chatterton, 
on this ground. Out of his ample fortune, he might, with 
ease, have afforded him some pecuniary assistance, which 
would have proved a spur to his industry, an incentive to his 
genius, without admitting him to his society. How far it may 
have ‘ been the pride of modern literature to degrade the cha- 
racter of Walpole,” we are not prepared tosay. We entertain 
no such pride, though we shall be ever preg red to support our 
opinion of his merits and demerits, which was formed long 
before what Mr. Britton probably considers, the epoch of 
modern literature. In conclusion, we shall observe, that this 
poor boy, with the exception of the Jast act of his life, if he 
really died by suicide, in which case it must be exempted from 
the scope of our observation, was more “ sinned against than 
sinning ;” and that his abilities were too highly rated by his 
friends, and his exertions much undervalued by his opponents ; 
that the good sense of the public has placed a just value on his 
works ; and that posterity will duly estimate the eccentricity of 
his conduct, the splendour of his genius, and the extent of his 
talents. 
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Risiens of some important passages in the late Adminisiration of 
Sir George Barlow, Bart. at Madras ; comprehending the 
deiails relative to his interference in the Trials of certain per- 
sons convicted of Forgery and Conspiracy in the King’s Su- 
preme Court of Judicature at that Presidency. By Charles 
Marsh, Esq. M. P. Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 300, 9s. Black 
and Parry. 1813. 


Our readers cannot have forgotten the sentiments which we 
delivered on the principal subject of this minute investigation, 
in our review of Mr, Petrie’s Tract, and of another pamphlet 
published on that occasion. From these we collected facts 
abundantly sufficient for the formation of a decisive opinion 
on the conduct of Madras, and we called, most imperatively, 
on the Directors of the East India Company, to redeem their 
own and the national character, in the opinion of the natives 
of that vast territory, subjected by the caprice of fortune, to 
their domination, by the instant recall of an officer, who 
appeared iv us to have grossly violated his duty, and even to 
have endangered, by his folly and rashness, the safety of the 
British Empire in the East. The same powerful influence, 
Ti 2 
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however, which had placed him in a situation which he was 
wholly incompetent to fill, prevailed in the councils of Leaden- 
liall-street, and after long and earnest debates, it was saga- 
ciously determined, by a very trifling majority, if not by a 
casting vote, that Six George Barlow should brave the public 
opinion, and keep his place. But let not a whole body be 
involved in the obloguy which must attach to the conduct of 
the court. Mr. Marsh—and most happy we are, that this 
cause has fallen into such able hands—has enabled us to dis- 
tingaish between the sycophants of power and the champions 
of justice ; and with pleasure we record the names of those 











? 
virtuous men, whose efforts have, at last, been crowned with 


success. Sir George Barlow—thauk heaven !—is no longer 
Governor at Madras. 












*‘ In the name of that virtue, then,” says Mr. Marsh, ‘* which 
bas consecrated their efforts, and ennobled their names, let me thank 
Mr. Elphinstone, Mr, Pattison, Mr. Daniell, Mr. Thornton, Mr. 
Huddlestone, and Mr. Bannerman, for their spirited protest against 
the iniquity, spleen, oppression, and cruelty, which they have so 
skilfully unveiled, ‘and so forcibly exposed to the contempt and indig- 
nation of mankind.*” 















Mr. Marsh assumes, as a fact, that the greater part of the 
nation entertain a just idea of the relative importance of our 
Indian possessions, and to them only he addresses his remarks 
on Sir George Barlow’s conduct. 








‘« It may be easily imagined, that no ordinary pains were taken by 
the Madras government to pre-occupy the public mind by partial and 
mutilated statements. They well knew the advantages to be derived 
from a priority of impression, A melancholy fatality of circumstan- 
ces concuried with the dexterous alacrity of Sir George Barlow, in 
the diffusion of the first misconceptions which prevailed on the sub- 
ject. The loss of General Macdouall,t with whom perished the most . 
authentic refutations of the declamatory invectives of the Madras 
government, aided by a natural, and perhaps laudable, disposition, 
in the reviewing authorities, to ‘give credit to the official communica- 
tions of their governments abroad, placed the game completely in their 
hands. But such is the inherent force of truth, that it has graduaily 
surmounted the influence of power, prejudice, and falsehood. Sir 
George Barlow has been at length beaten off from the fortuitous hold 
he was thus enabled to take of the public feelings and pre-possessions ; 
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* « See the protests signed by these gentlemen against the con- 
tinuance of Sir George Barlow, in the government of Madras, read 
ata Court of Directors held on the 7th August, 1811.’ 
¢ “ Inthe ship in which he had embarked for England,” 
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and facts have successively transpired to throw a genuine light on the 
character of the man and his measures. Justice, which not unfre- 
quently comes too late for the victim, is at length beginning its animad- 
versions on the oppressor. The degradation of honourable men, the 
ruin of families, the protracted torture of suspense and solicitude ; 
these have not yet received, because they will admit of no compen- 
sation, But the re-instatement of the degraded officers, and at last 
the recal! of the Governor himself, amount to the severest practical 
condemnation of his policy ; and convert with tenfold aggravation the 
fictitious crimes, which he canjured up against those untortunate gen- 
Uemen, into the strongest cha: - against his own headlong precipi- 
tation and remorseless injustice 


The author avows that one of the objects of this publication 
is to rescue the Madras army, of whose loyalty and honour 
he speaks in the highest terms, from the re proach which has 
been cast upon them by the friends of Sir George Barlow. 
He admits them, however, to have been impradently led beyond 
the bounds of duty by the reiterated insults and provocations 
which the Governor of Madras heaped upon their heads, and 
which, in our opinion, form one of the strongest charges 
against him. For, although nothing can justify the resistance 
of an armed body to lawful, or even to doubtful, authority, 
vet surely, he, the necessary tendency of whose conduct is to 
derive them to that res istance, is himself equally crimina’, 

The tempter, surely, is not less guilty than the object whom 


he tempts. 


“* From the first, however, Sir George Barlow was fearful of trust- 
ing his cause to its unaided and intrinsic merit. - Besides sending Mr. 
Buchan (his secretary) for the especial purpose of anticipating the 
report of Genera] Macqouall in England, he had already commenced 
a private and unofficial correspondence with a person who had great 
influence at that time with the Court of Directors, of which he was a 
member ;* and who, on the faith of insinuations for which no one 
was responsible, and of statements which no one was allowed to 
contradict, attemp'ed to procure the condemnation of Sir George 
Barlow’s first victiaa without an inquiry ; and, in the true spirit of 
the procedures he eupported, to decide their fate on ihe secret evi-e 
dence alone of their accusers.” 


We should like mach to know who this individual is, who 
had the effrontery coolly to propose a deliberate violation of 
the first rule of criminal jurisprudence—andi alleram partem. 








* ** Was this the person who pleaded the cause of Sir George 
Barlow, afterwards, in the House of Commons, and !aboured to cast 
discredit on the facts which he did not dare to contradict ?>—Rev. 
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It is bad enough to contemplate so flagrant an act of injustice 
in a country which, for ages, has been proverbially despotic; 
but we were not prepared to expect that any man could be 
found, in the British metropolis, in the scat ‘of law, to pro- 
claim his love of injustice, by calling for the condemiat:on of 
his fellow-subjects, without a hearing. And the gross depra- 
vity of this proceeding is aggravated beyond measure, by the 
consideration, that this man was acting not only as a judge of 
appeal, but as a component part of the sovereignty of India ! 
To condemn on secret evidence, too, is to imitate the worst 
practice of the worst of courts—the inguisilion. But the 
East India Company have the extraordinary privilege of secretly 
trying individuals, through the medium of secret committees, 
whose proceedings are never made public, for crimes tittle short 
of treason. At least, they exercised such power, before the 
Jast renewal of their charter ; and a memorable instance of its 
gross abuse stands recorded in the pages of this review, in the 
ease of a person now holding a responsible situation under the 
government, who was charged with nothing less than being 
joint proprietor, with a Frenchman, of a privateer, which took, 
by a knowledge of the Company’s private signals, one of the 
Company's richest ships, at the commencement of hostilities, 
in the last war with the French mouarchy. Instead of any 
eriminal process being instituted against the individual in ques- 
tion, the matter was referred to a secret committee at the India 
House ; and he was sentenced to pay a fine of four thousand 
pounds, for an act, by which, to say nothing of its criminality, 

he probably cleared from Jifty to one hundred thousand pounds ! ! 
No subjects ought to be entrusted with such powers, nor, 
indeed, with any of the prerogatives or attributes of sovereignty, 

The sovereignty of subjects involves an anomaly, irreconcile- 
able with any principles of civil government, and repugnant to 
the dictates of common sense. ‘lo return to the judge and 
sovereign, whose iron mercy would condemn without a trial, 

and who would not even grant a previous inquiry ; fortunately 
for the reputation of his coadjutors, he failed to carry convic- 
tion to their minds. 


‘* Happily this pious effort miscarried ; and the question between 
Sir George Barlow and the army—certainly the question of the 
general expediency of his measures—has at last received its adjudica- 
tion. The disavowal of the policy is recorded in the disgrace of its 
author. The demerits of lis administration have found their way to 
public animadversion, throug! cvery difficulty that could perplex, 
and every impediment that could retard, a fair and dispassionate 
inquiry. But these difficulties and impediments i in the present instance, 
constitute the triumph of truth and of justice.” 
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They do, indeed, constitute that triumph, and we take pride 
in the recollection, that we were the first public writers who 
called the attention of the nation to these proceedings. We 
always have been, we ever shall be, found the steady, unbiassed, 
inflexible, advocates of truth and justice. The same principle, 
and the same feeling which have made us abhor tyranny and 
oppression in the usurper of the throne of the Bourbons, lead 
us to detest and resent it in the Governor of a British settle- 
ment. 


“« This memorable administration (of Sir George Barlow) is divi- 
sible in two systems, bearing, however, many odious features of re- 
semblance in their temper and character ; bis policy to the army ; 
and the persecutions which it pleased him to let loose against certain 
inhabitants of Madras, for carrying on certain prosecutions, in a 
King’s Court of Law, against three criminals whom he had taken 
under his protection, From the striking and obvious complexion of 
his acts, the mind is naturally filled with astonishment not unmixed 
with indignation, at his protracted continuance in the office, the sacred 
ends of which he has prostituted and abused ; and that with these facts 
solemnly recorded, and substantially proved, the sufferers of Madras 
should for three years have been heard with averted ears, or answered 
only with insulting panegyrics of their oppressor. This flirting and co- 
quetting with the injuries of that settlement,—this dead insensibility 
to their wrongs so faintly expiated by the slow and imperfect justice 
at last awarded them,—constitute but an unfavourable illustration of 
the benefits attributed to that system of Indian government which has 
been of late so loudly extolled by the advocates of the Company. ' But 
I will not pollute my page with a detail of the low and sordid intrigues 
which procured the Governor of Madras this lengthened respite Srom 
the disgrace he has so laboriously earned, and justly merited.” 


It might be beneath the dignity of Mr. Marsh’s work to 
record these shameful intrigues ; but, for the geod of society, 
they ought to be made public, A good government, like a 
good tree, is known by its fruits. Where the fruits are in- 
justice, tyranny, oppression, corruption, and intrigue, the tree 
must be radically bad ; and what ought to be done with a bad 
tree, the Scriptures inform us. These intrigues, which gave 
to injustice a temporary semblance of justice—to acts of ille- 
gality the appearance of law—to violated trust the stamp of 
fidelity ; cannot be too severely reprobated, and cannot be 
holden up to public indignation in terms of too great strength. 
Public opinion sometimes effects what even conscience has 
failed to achieve. And there are cases in which neither jus- 
tice, for violated rights, nor redress for personal wrongs, can 
be procured from any other tribunal. We must, then, express 
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our regret, that the intrigues here adverted to have not been 
made public; and we sincerely wish that some correspondent 
would enable us to supply this deficiency in the valuable pro- 
duction of Mr. Marsh. In reference to the discontents in 
the army of Madras, the author observes : 


‘* The army were not rebels for the mere sake of rebellion. 
Considering the nature and constitution of a military body, it might 
almost te affirmed a priori, that they must have been goaded by 
insult and oppression, intolerable both in its kind and its degree, into 
a departure from the cherished maxims and habits of their lives, 
On the sanctity of military obligation, no dispute can be had, 
Every one must cheerfully admit, that the subjection of the army to 
the state is among the holding principles cf the political union. Obe- 
dience, passive, unresisting, obedience, is the first lesson of a soldier. 
Not that he abandons his rights; but that, by submitting to the con- 
ditions, in exchangé for the advantages, of martial life, his individual 
rights, as a member of the cixil community, are bound up in the cor- 

orate rights of the body to which he belongs. ‘These are doctrines 
to which he does not merely assent as indisputable truths,* but prin- 
ciples which he feels, as the presiding influences of his life. 

** A slight knowledgeof human nature, therefore, will demonstrate, 
that a military rebellion must, for the most part, be urged by an im- 

ulse adequate to overpower the strength of those feelings which the 
habits of discipline have infused into the moral constitution of an army. 
The impelling must be superior to the resisting powers. Whatever 
presumptions against governments may be derived from discontents 
merely popular, those presumptions operate with redoubled force in 
military cases, Besices, the mutiny of which we ate speaking, was not 
a mere rising of the lowest ranks : it was a mutiny of officers, bred up 
to the science of arms as a liberal profession ; educated, by choice and 
adoption, to its duties ; and deriving the pride and elevation of soul, 
which is their most dignified distinction, from that subordination and 
discipline by which they were severed from the rest of the community, 
‘As far, therefore, as mere presuniptions are to be resorted to, it is no 
iNegitimate reasoning to infer, that the Madras government, by a bitter 
and persécuting policy, overpowered the strong host of motives, and 
opinions, and habits, which, in military minds, is naturally marshalled 
on the side of order, subjection, and discipline.” 





* There is an awkwardness in the construction of the first mem- 
ber of this sentence, which we sbould not have thought it necessary 
to notice, in the production of an ordinary writer. But Mr. Marsh, 
deserves to be classed among the most eloquent and classical prose- 
writers of the day, and therefore we naturally expect to see his 
style and phraseology uniformly correct, The sentence should run 
thus ‘‘ These are not merely doctrines to which he assents as indise 
putable truths, but principles,” &c, 
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Mr. Marsh has too much knowledge and judgment not to 
qualify this theoretical position, to which, he is aware, the his- 
tory of modern Europe supplies a lamentable exception. His 
general reasoning, however, is solid and substantial ; and, in 

the case to which it is immediately applie d, the theory is sup~ 

ported by the facts. Yet some of the advocates of Sir George 
Barlow, it seems, have ventured on the preposterous insinua- 
tion, that there exists in the Indian army a natural disposition 
to mutiny and rebellion, ‘* moulded into its original fabric.” 
The sage propagators of this singular doctrine seem not to have 
been aware, that they thus pronounced the severest satire that 
the ingenuity of man could compose, on the legislators of Lea- 
denhall Street. That the very instrument by which they hold 
in subjection sixty millions of people, govern a vast empire, 
collect an immense revenue, and maintain a most extensive 
commerce, should be so radically defective as to be perpetually 
disposed to turn against its masters, would bespeak a degree of 
impotence and fo ily, seldom to be found in any assemblage of 
rational creatures. But the majority of the Directors of the 
East India Company, who supported Sir George Barlow in his 
yovernment, have to thank his and their advocates, for this 
gratuitous reflection on their wisdom. The hotion is too ridi- 
culous to become the subject of a serious argument; besides, 
Lord Minto himself, lost and bewildered as he was in the cob- 
web-meshes of his own sophistry, paid homage to truth, and 
gave the lie direct to these officious prattlers and scribblers, in 
his acknowledgment of the notorious tact, “ that up to the 
hour of the mutiny, the Madras officers were distinguished by 
the practice of every military virtue.”* 


Barlow’s Administration at Madras. 


** It is, therefore, to be taken as a fundamental fact, that the revolt 
was cocval with the government of Sir George Barlow. The prin- 
cipal question isy whether it arose from the peculiar character ot bis 
policy; from «pression, or insult, or indignity to the army, or 
(from) any of those acts of misgovernment, which, while they do 
not soften the guilt of the rebellion, must on all sides be admitted to 
bring down criminal reponsibility on the man who provoked it. Nor 
is this grave and paramount question to be mingled with any considera- 
tion of the promptitade and vigour with which he is supposed to have 
extinguished the insurrection which his injustice excited. No two 
things can be more distinct. There can be no moral proportion 
between te policy which raised the mutiny, and the merit by which 
it was subdued. No after measures with whatever wisdom they were 
conceived, or with whatever vigour they were executed, can excuse 
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* « Papers laid before the House of Commons (Madras army,) No, 1. 
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the error, or expiate the crime, of having urged en a state of affairs, 
which, perhaps, will never be restored to their former settlement and 
composure. An ulterior question still remains, and it is not a light 
and insignificant one, whether the subsequent policy has been well cal- 
culated to heal the disunion, and tranquilize the distraction of those 
perturbed and unnatural events >?” 


These are, indeed, important questions for consideration. 
Having thus stated the case, and cleared the way for the full 
discussion of the subject, we shall postpone our further 
remarks toa future number, it being our intention to follow 
Mr. Marsh minutely through every part and portion of this 
interesting inv estigation.: In fact, there is no subject which we 
have discussed since the Pictonian prosecution, or rather perse- 
cution, in which we had the good fortune to rescue an honour- 
able and ¢leserving officer, from the foul obloquy which had 
been cast upon his character, by holding him up in his genuine 
colours to that country W hich now admires his ialents, applauds 
his courage, and does justice to his virtues; there is not, we 
say, any topic which has since fallen under our notice, which 
appears to us of equal importance, or which has called so impe- 
ratively for the exertion of our best endeavours to represent it 
in its true point of view to the public, and to draw forth that 


solemn inquiry which the honour of Great Britain, and the 
safety of India, imperiously demands. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Rattles of Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, and the Pyre- 
nees; with other Poems. By Wichard Pearson, Jun, Pp. 4S. 
Cowie and Co. 1813. 


Ir every hero had a Homer to record his achievements, his 
fame would be more durable than brass, ‘To the honour of our 
country be it said, that the deeds of a Wellington have found 
British poets not unworthy to transmit them to after ages. 
Among these, however, must not be classed the author of the 
little volume "before us, who, in forty-eight pages, has under- 
taken to describe four me:norable actions, each of which would 
supply ample materials for a complete poem. His brevity, how- 
ever, is not to be imputed to him as a fault—it should rather 
be regarded as a proof of his medesty, and as a tacit confession 
of his inability to perform the difficult and important task which 
he has voluntarily undertaken. As detached pieces intended 
for insertion in the daily prints, these * Battles” might an- 
swer very well; but mediocrity in poetry is not to be endured 
in the imposing form of a book; and beyond mediocrity Mr. 
Pearson’s productions have certainly no pretensions. But the 
praise which truth commands us to withhold from his poetry, 
justice directs us to bestow on his patriotism. He is evidently 
a young man who thinks correctly on important subjects, and 
who has, therefore, much stronger claims to commendation 
than any which mere genius or ability can supply. The other 
poems in this v lume are, verses in praise of Lord Wellington 
—and Three Odes—one to Friendship—a second, on the Un- 
certainty of Human Joys—and a third, on Conscience. These 
Odes are the best compositions i in the book. 
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Ow no occasion, since the commencement of our critical and political 
labours, have we experienced the same degree of satisfaction, which 
we now feel, and have reason to feel, on the complete revolution 
which has taken place in the aspect of public affairs. We have 
always, indeed, looked forward to the present state of things as one 
which must occur, sooner or Jater, unless, for some inserutable pur- 
poses, Providence had decreed a total change in the moral order of the 
world, and in the feelings and actions of human creatures. But 
although, in recent events, we have found ample matter for gratitude 
tothe God of armies, we have found nothing to surprize. It has ever, 
as our readers must recollect, been contended by us, that nothing more 
was necessary for the total Emancipation of Europe from the French 
yoke, than the will and the resolution of the different sovereigns to 
achieve it. That will they have manifested; that resolution they have 
displayed ; and what has been the result ? The charm of invincibility, 
had been previously dispelled by the magnanimity of the Russians ; 
now the spell which bound, as if by magicad influence, all Europe in 
fetters, is dissolved ; and the work of years—the combined produce 
of fraud, artifice, and violence, has been overturned in one short 
month. 

Buonaparte, in the summer of 1812 entered Russia, with an army 
of four hundred thousand men, commanded by experienced officers, 
with even a superfluity of all requisite appointments. He denounced 
destruction to the Russian empire in Europe, and the subjugation of 
its inhabitants to the iron domination of France. After a series of 
blunders, and an exhibition of professional ignorance, which has no 
parallel] in the military history of Europe, this immense army, with all 
iis appointments, was annihilated, and he narrowly escaped, and 
returned a wretched fugitive to his adopted country. To the eternal 
disgrace of the French nation be it recorded, that this man, a low- 
born, upstart, foreigner, who had leagued with the murderers of 
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their legitimate sovereign and usurped his throne ; and who had been 
thus prodigal of the blood of the people, which, ever since his usurpa- 
tion, had flowed in torrents for the mere gratification of his personal 
ambition, while his domestic sway was marked by more tyranny and 
oppression, than even the worst of their ancient monarchs—either 
Louis the Eleventh or Charles the Eighth—had exercised over them ; 
this man so acting, and so disgraced, was enabled to raise a fresh army 
ef Frenchmen, in the course of the ensuing winter, 
Early in the spring of 1813, Buonaparte entered Germany, at the 
head of three hundred thousand men, All the Princes of Germany, 
his new-made Kings, the Confederacy of the Rhine, on the forma- 
tion of which be had congratulated himself as a master piece of policy, 
were ranged under his banners. Austria was still his ally and tendered 
her services to procure for him a safe and honourable peace. The 
Russian Emperor had not yet united all his destined forces ;—and the 
armed population of Prussia was not yet prepared to take the field. 
The strong fortresses of Prussia was still garrisoned with French 
troops. What has been the wisdom of his policy in the cabinet, what 
the skill of his efforts in the field ? In every attempt to crush the 
allied force in action he completely failed. He sustained the disgrace 
of defeat by inferior numbers ; and he forwarded no one object of 
his exertions. He consented to an armistice, but his conduct was so 
directly at variance with his professions, and his artifices were so gross 
and so vulgar, as to convince the Austrian Emperor of the profligacy 
of his character, and of the baseness of his designs. Not six months 
have elapsed since he entered Germany with such a force, and streng- 
thened with such an alliance. What is now his situation? His mili- 
tary knowledge and skill the subject of public derision by his old com- 
rades in arms 3 again defeated and disgraced ; foiled in every project ; 
compelled again to make a ruinous retreat ; and to re-enter France 
with scarcely one sixth of the troops which he led into Germany ! 
How oft have we been censured for presumption in respecting the 
pretensions of this man to the character of a great General! To the 
force of Anti-Jacolinical prejudice alone was ascribed our imputation 
of his victories in Italy, to the triple effect of treachery, corruption, 
and the knowledge of his fidws Achates, Berthier. The time is at 
length come, when, the delusion of success being dispelled, all Europe 
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will acknowledge that the military skill and talents of Napoleone Buo- 


Politics. 


naparte are contemptible. Events have reduced this hero of the eigh- 
teenth century to his right standard. Great, in nothing but infamy ; 
eminent, in nothing but crime; skilful, in nothing but the prodigal 
effusion of human llood ; his merits and his qualifications are now duly 
estimated by all Europe. 


The perpetual assailant of every continental power, in succession, 


is now reduced, by his own profligacy andignorance, to the necessity 
of defending that country, which adopted him, and which he has 


betrayed. 


Hitherto accustomed, in strict pursuance of the plan of 


the original regicides, not only to subsist his troops on the plunder 


of foreign 


states, but to make that plunder a regolar item in his 


annual budget of ways and means, he is now compelled to provide 
for the wretched remains of them in that sacred territory which will 
speedily be invaded at different points. His allies of ‘yesterday are 
his enemies of to day. In proportion as the means of attacking 
him have been increased, have his own means of defence been 


diminished. 


But the most important, and the most encouraging, 


circumstance in this rapid reverse of fortane is, the manifestation 
of that universal hatred against this tyrant of the human race, which 
has been long cherished in the bosoms of all the people i in Europe, 


and which wanted only the permission of their goveriiments to break 
forth into acts of unequivocal hostility. ‘This is the triumph of 
Awti-Jacopinism ;—the triumph of reason over sophistry ;—of 
justice over iniquity ; — of law over anarchy ; — of fidelity over 
treason ;—of loyalty over usurparion. The people have thus afforded 
the best possible answer to their pretended advocates in this country, 
who ascribed all the conquests of the tyrant’s arms to their love for 


him ; and who imputed the losses sustained by the sovereigus of the 
different countries which he subdued, to their hatred of them. They 
have unanimously and emphatically called for the restoration of those 
sovereigns, of their laws, ordinances, and usages; and for arms to 
attack the troops of that tyrant, and to punish him for his misdeeds, 

The allies, including even Bernadotte himself, have made novle 
amends for their past errors ; retrieved their military character ; and 
vindicated their policy against every imputation of sordid and selfish 


views. They are now acting on sound and coimprehensive principles ; 
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their avowed system has a distinct and definite object ; and thei® 





conduct hitherto has verified their professions, for to whatever 





country their arms have been turned, the ancient governinent has been 





instantly restored. Here they must have acted on the full conviction 





of the expediency, as well as the justice, of such proceeding ; on the 





certainty that such restoration was the culy eflectual means of cor- 





recting the evils of usurped dominion ; and for securing comfort, 





tranguillity, and happiness, to tle people. 





Surely, then, an adherence to their own rule of action, an unavoid- 





able conclusion from their own admitted principle, requires an ob- 





servance of the same line of conduct, in every nation, placed under 





similar circumstances, and labouring under similar evils. If justice 





required—and it certainly did—the restoration of the lawful sovereign, 





and of the ancient order of things, in Hanover, Hesse Cassel, Bruns- 
wick, and Holland ; and if from this restoration the greatest advan- 
tages are expected to result to the inhabitants of these different states 







in particular, and to the common cause of Europe in general, how 
much more imperatively does justice require the restoration of the 
Bourbons to their hereditary rights; and how much greater advan- 
tages would result to France and to Europe from that restoration ! 
The motives to this act of policy, as well as of justice, are irresistibly 
strong. France was the volcano whence issued that revelutionary lava 
which spread over the neighbouring countries the desolating principles, 
and the destructive practices, which it has been the first care of the 












allied powers to suppress. She was the source of every evil with 
which the Continent of Ecrope has been afflicted for the last twenty 






years. Common sense directs us, when we seek for a cure for any evil 





in the moral or physical world, to strike at its root. Here, then, every 





motive of precavtion and security, of policy and of justice, unite in 
demanding the application of the axe to the root of that pestiferous 
tree which was planted by the regicides of revolutionary France, and 
whose noxious boughs have afforded shelter and protection to those 
successive usurpers, who have vowed unceasing enmity, and have 









waged incessant wars, against all ancient institutions, and all estab- 
lished governments. It is with regret we have witnessed the tone of 
our daily prints on this important subject. There is but one that has 
spoken out, but one that has dared to plead the cause of truth and jus- 
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tice. From its columns we extract the following remarks, which are 


in strict unison with eur own sentiments. 

“‘ The Allies have no idea of stopping sbort in their career, or of 
contenting themselves with having carried their glorious arms to the 
Rhine. The Rhine will be passed—it will no longer be * that barrier 
of iron,’ the Crown Prince says, * because Buonaparte wished to 
subjugate c!] nations, and to tyrannize over every people.’ He has 
invaded Russia, and Prussia, and Austria, and Pomerania, and all 
these Powers will invade France. France must feel some of those 
evils she has inflicted in the worid for the last twenty years. Why 
should er soi] be sacred, or her territories respected, who has deemed 
nothing sacred, who has respected nothing in the dominions of other 
powers? It isa sickly sensibility to shrink, as some people do, from 
the idea of making France pay the forfeit of her crimes, or of interfer- 
ing with her internal affairs. Let them put away the tyrant and return 
to their ancient limits, and the sword will be sheathed. Let them 
imitate the people of Holland—By a bloodless counter revolution, and 
in a moment the ancient Government is restored, and peace, happi- 
ness and confidence are its immediate attendants. The magic charm 
of two words has done this, Orange Boven! Up with Orange—Up 
weth the Bourbons! wesay tothe French, and want, oppression, and 
war will give immediate place to prosperity, security, and peace. The 
old government in Hanover, the old government in Holland, the old 
governments in Germany and in Italy, the old government in France! 
Whata refutation do the people in all parts of Europe give to the 
assertions of the Jacobins, that their Governments were oppressive 
and hateful, and that the people desired a revolution! They desire no 
change, no revolution. The moment they can speak their wishes 
and their wants, they cry out with one accord—‘ Give us back our 
old Jaws, our old constitutions, and our old families.’ ” 

In stating, however, the firm and deliberate conviction of our own 
minds, that, nothing short of the restoration of the Bourbons to the 
throne of their ancestors can either restore comfort and happiness to 
the people of France, or lead to the conclusion of peace on a secure 
footing, and with a fair prospect of permanence, we are by no means 
disposed to think that such a proposal should come from the British 
government, or that our ministers should make such a condition the 
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sine gud non of peace. They are entitled to unqualified praise, as well 
fur the wisdom displayed in their diplomatic policy, as for their energy 
and vigour in the prosecution of hostilities, | We are fully aware that 
the alliances which they have formed with the continental powers, 
have placed them in a situation of extreme delicacy and difficulty re- 
spect ng the exiled family of the Bourbons. — Indeed, any proposal for 
their restoration must, in the present state of things, originate either 
with the people of France themselves, or with the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, whom we hope soon to hail once more by his legitimate title, 
Emperor of Germany, and King of the Romans. In him it would be 
an act not only of wisdom and of justice, but of generosity also, — It is 
needless to detail the reasons on which this conclesion is founded, 
They must be perfectly obvious to our readers, Bat lest our motive 
sould be mistaken or misrepresented, we deem it necessary to assert 
the unquestionable right of this, or of any other, country, at war 
with France, not only to propose the restoration of ber lawful mo- 
narch, Louis XVIII. ; but to enforce it by arms. The authority of 
the best writers on the law of nations has been more than once pro- 
duced by us io defence of this right, which is founded, indeed, on that 
part of the law of nature which authorizes nations, as well as indivi- 
duals, to provide more effectually for their own preservation. Indeed, 
this doctrine was formerly supported by Mr. Fox himself, on the occa- 
sion of the internal disputes in Holland ; though, with that inconsistency 
which so strongly characterized his political lite, he resisted its appros 
priate application to revolutionary France. 

It is unquestionzbly the interest of the Emperor of Austria, as it 
is of all other sovereigns, to strip the usurper of his borrowed 
plumes, and to restore a monarch who woold be bound, as well by 


the ties of gratitude, as by the force of inclination, to give jasting 


repose to Europe. It is the only means he can adopt for the effectual 
security of his own dominions, and for the preservation of that 
balance of power which he has so wisely resolved to enforce. He 
knows the restless spirit, the turbulent malignity of the usurper, who 
can ill brook the disappointment of his ardent hopes, the frustration of 
his ambitious plans. Pressed as be is on every side he may possibly be 
driven to sign such a peace as the allies may dictate, But ive condi- 


tions will be extorted by force from fear. It will not be concluded, 
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on the part of the usurper, with the spirit and temper which can 
alone sanction any rational hopes of its permanence. On the con- 
trary, he will conclude it, as he has concluded every peace which he 
has hitherto made, with the determined purpose of violating its pro- 
visions, whenever he shall acquire the means of doing it; and of pre- 
paring fresh resources for the renewal of hostilities, at the first conve- 
nient opportunity. ’Tis true that, by confining him within the ancient 
limits of France, his power of annoyance will be materially abridged ; 
but still, a short interval Bf tranquillity, with the natural resources of 
that fertile country, wil) supply him with the means of disturbing the 
tranquillity of Europe, and of again attempting, at least, the accom- 
plishment of his favourite plan of universal empire. He. may not 
succeed in these projects, as experience has failed to produce its usual 
effects on his impenetrable mind; but his restless ambition will 
keep the continental powers.in a feverish state of suspicion and jea- 
lousy, which will require the exertion of constant vigilance, and create 
an incessant expence. When, then, an obvious mode of avoiding 
this wretched state of things, of averting these tremendous evils, 
presents itself, surely it would be wise to pursue it. No remote and 
contingent advantages which could result to Austria from the preserva- 
tion of the existing government of France, can possibly be put in 
competition with the dangers to which she would be perpetually ex- 
posed, and the insults to which she would be occasionally subjected. 
Besides, experience warrants the belief, that in such preservation would 
be found the fruitful germs of future wars, and of endless dissen- 
sions. 

In adopting this line of argument, however, let it not be supposed 
that we consider the war as terminated, or that the Allies are yet in a 
condition to dictate the terms of peace. Much has already been done, 
more, indeed, that the most sanguine minds could expect ; but much 
also remains to be done. The resources of the Allied powers, how- 
ever, thanks toa superintending Providence, are fully sequal to the 
accomplishments of any objects which they may have in view. 
Pressed, on the Rhine, by the united forces of Russia, Prussia, Swe- 


den, and the whole of the German empire; and, in the South, by 
the British, Spaniards, and Portuguese; while the victorious Aus- 
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trians may soon be expected to advance from emancipated Italy to the 
Alpine frontier of France, nothing short of a miracle can save the 
tyrant from destruction, Hoiland, too, is rescued from his grasp, 
and a Dutch army, reinforced with British troops, may possibly 
attempt the invasion of French Flanders. In short, on whatever side 
the usurper now casts his eye, he can discover nothing but enraged and 
determined enemies. He now reaps some of the rewards of insatiate 
and unprincipled ambition. That ambition has rendered Spain and 
Portugal, from whom he had every thing to hope, and nothing to 
dread, military nations. He has taught them the art of war, and 
infused in them the spirit of patriotism. His invasion of them has 
terminated in the destruction of his forces, and in their invasion of 
France. His threat to invade England and to annihilate her com- 
merce, has ended in the invasion of his own country by an English 
army, and in the annihilation of his own commerce. His tyranny 
has produced a similar efiect in Holland; and it has forced into action 
a sentiment of hatred, and a‘desire of revenge, throughout the whole 
extent of Germany. Thus we may hope, that the hour of retributive 
justice is at hand. 

Buonaparte, indeed, has still one Ally. The king of Denmark, 
with a degree of foily and infatuation perfectly inconceivable, publish - 
ed a declaration of war against Russia and Sweden, two days before 
the battle of Leipsic. The only fruits which he could expect to reap 
from this monument of his impotent resenunent, were the spéedy 
destruction of his army in Holstein, and the ultimate conquest of 
Zealand and Norway. Indeed, the obstinate adherence of this prince 
to French principles and French politics, throughout the whole of the 
revolution, would fully justify his banishment to Iccland, where he 
would find ample opportunity for the display of his wisdom, in the 
improvement of a country, which he has shamefully neglected, and in 
meliorating the condition of a people, who have been hitherto treated 
little better than beasts of burthen, 

The fall of Pamplona, and the recent victory obtained by Lord 


Wellington, on French ground, not only secures the independence of 

Spain, but facilitates the advance of the Allies, in that quarter, into the 

heart of France! It is impossible to contemplate these repeated 
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victories, dnd this altered state of affairs, without gratitude to that 
providence, who has enaled man to achieve this signal triumph of 
justice. It is equally impossible, as Englishmen, not to exult in the 
proud pre-emiuence which our country pow enjoys, in the opinion 
of Kurope, which, at length, renders justice to her courage, resolution, 
and perseverance ; to the energy of her exertions, and to the purity of 


her motives ! Never did Engiand stand so bigh in the estimation of 


2 
the world! Aud to what is she indebied for this magnanimity of 
character, for this enjoyment of pre-emitence ? To a wise and 
steady adherence, by her cadinet, to those grand, energetic, and con- 
servative principles of policy, which were infused into her councilss 
and into the minds of ber statesmen, by the great political saviour of 
Europe, Air. Pivt, He iacessantly laboured to promote that general 
Co-operaitou against France which has at length been achieved, uoder 
more propitious circumstances, by statesmen, trained in his school, and 
wedded fo iis principles. 

We have another just ground of exultation in the unanimity which 
parliament has dispia;ed, at this great crisis. The first day of the 
sessions exhibited a scene, but rarely witnessed in this country, the 
triump! of pairiotism over the spirit of party. It was highly honour- 
able to the national character. Indeed, the promptitude evinced in 
forwarding the wise measure of enabling the militia to volunteer for 
foreign service ; and the favourable terms on which the loan has been 
coucluded ; wiile they place the resources of this country in a most 
favourable point of vic, must havea most galling effect on the com- 
moneneny, whose hopes of promoting his own views, by encourag- 
ing dissensions in forcign Countries, are totally extinguished. There is 
but cue question calculated to disturb this desirable unanimity, which 
is pregbant with so many advantages to the genetal causes of Europe ; 
that question is the emancipation of the Papisis, which the Papists of 
Ircland seem delermined to resetve as a constant bone of contention, to 
disturb the domestic peace and tranguiility of the country ; but we 


trust that, asthe alles bove, by firmness dod perseverance, extinguish. 


ed the hopes of Buonaparte, so will the firamess and perseverance o 


the Briish pariiament, and of its prctestant supporters, put an ex 
tingvisbes on the destructive projects of the Irish popists. 





MISCELLANIES, 


To the Editor of the Antijacotin Review, 


Tue loyalty and patriotism which have at all times distinguished the 
great majority of the inhabitants of Liverpool, and which on the last 
general election had so powerful an eflect throughout the Kingdom, 
gives thea some claim to your attention ; and as its inhabitants avail 
themselves on all occasicns to perpetuate and mainiain the prineiples 
whieh have so long and so ably been advocated in your review, I beg 
leave to request you toinsert, in the next number of it, the following 
account of the proceedings, on the 17th instant, of one ofits many cone 


stitational and patriotic institutions, 
AN OLD WHIG, 
Birmingham, Nov. 22, 1813. 


Back Bone Club, Liverpool. 


On Friday fast, the 12th instant, a numerous and highly respectable 
company of gentlemen, belonging to this soviety, met at the Golden 
Lion, Dale-street, to celebrate their first Anniversary. ‘The room 
was tastefully hited up for the occasion by Mr. Gill. The evening 
was spent with much harmony and conviviality, the arrangements 
were well concerted, and the masterly performance of the Leicester 
band contributed in no small degree to the entertainment of the com- 
papy. 

The President of the Clut, Jonathan Fisher, Esq: in the chair. 

In the course of the evening the following toasts were given. — 

« His majesty the King, Duke of Lancaster, God bless him”’— 
three times three. Anthem, ‘* God save the King.” 

«* His Royal highness the Prince Regeni’—three times three: 
‘© King George’s March.” 

«© Queen and Royal Family.” 

** Our Glorious Constitution, in Church and State, the Pride of 
Britons, and Envy of the World”—three times three. Glee, * Good 
Subjects.” 

«« His Royal Highness the Duke of York and the Army"—* Duke 
of York’s March.” 
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‘‘ His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence and the Navy.” 
—** Rule Britannia.” 

“© Our worthy Representatives, the Right Hon. George Canning, 
and Lieut. Gen. Gascoyne’’—three times three. Glee, “ Glorious 
Apolio.” 

“© The Loyal and Independent Freemen who so nobly defended the 
good old cause at the late election.” 

«« The immorta! memory of the Right Hon. Wm, Pitt.”—* Dead 
March.” 

The Ministers of the Prince Regent’”—three times three. 

«© May the Principles of Mr. Pitt ever animate the councils of Great 
Britain.” 

*« Field Marshal the Marquis of Wellington, and the brave Troops 
under his command, who have so triumphantly planted the British 
Standard in France’—three times three. 

* "The Glorious cause of the Peninsula, and success to Spanish and 
Portuguese Patriotism.”—Glee, ‘* How merrily we live 

‘Tne Emperor of Russia, and the united sovereigns in the North 
of Europe, and ma ay they follow up the glorious successes obtained 
on the Saale to the bauks of the Rhine—tbree times three. Glee, 
“© Red Cross Kuy ght.’ 

‘6. Bield) Marchal _ _— Schwartzenberg, the Commander in 
Cheii ot the Allied tore 

‘© The Crown Prince of Sweden, and may he have another 


opportun:ty of gloriously leading those who were the Allies of France 
against Bonapaite 
The g ilant veteran, Gen Blucher, and may his brave Prussians 
in arms, completely avenge their Country’s Wrongs.” 
«© General Platow, and may the Cossacks have the honour of deli- 


vering Bonaparte io chains at the Feet of their Emperor.” 

«© Sir Charies Sie wary and Thanks for his glorious and clear dis- 
patch, recording the overthrow of the Tyrant’ *_—three times three. 

« Liberty and In lepende nce to the oppressed Nations of Europe.” 

«* The Worshipful the Mavor of Liverpool.” 

** The good old Loyal Town of Liverpool, and the Trade thereof.” 
Glee, ‘‘ When Authur first at Court.” 

** The president and Members of the Canning Club.” 

_After this Toast, Mr. Gladstone rose, and said— 

‘© The president of the Canning club has been prevented from 
forming one of your society to day by indisposition, otherwise he 
would not only bave felt if as a duty, but he would have been much 
gratified in expressing the acknow! ledgment sof that society. Their 
sentiments are in every respect congenial with yours; the same prin- 
ciples which govern you, are those which brought them together ; 
but whilst I express to you their acknowledgments, I cannot forget 
that I am a very humble ril of that Lackbone which I now see around 
me—a lacklone formed of the principal merchants, ship-owners, and 
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tradesmen of the port of Liverpool. ,There are in the neighbourhood 
those who wouid wish to take a leading partin our concerns; but, 
gentlemen, thereare none of us; we are united; united by interest, 
by feeling, and by sentiment; and I trust we shall ever remain so, 
Tt is in that feel ng and in that sound constitutional principle which 
has brought us together that I now beg leave to congratulate you 
upon tts glorious results, This country is now about to reap that rich 
ha vest which her courage, her firmness, and her perseverance have 
proinced ; it is the example of this country that has at last opened 
the eyes of all nations ; they have seen in our conduct a star which 
they have at last opened their eyes to, and they have opened them 
with effect. On former occasions it was a union of governments 
which opposed itself to that enemy with whom we had to contend, 
but now it isa union of people, a union of sentiment arising out 
of the great example which we have set them. You are all acquaint- 
ed with the results that are now before us ; they are honourable to 
us, and it is gratifying that every nation around us feels it; they 
have thus the example which we have set them, and they are now 
following it up with that effect which cannot fail to produce to 
us a permanent, a solid, and a universal peace.—(Applause) Indeed, 
I do congratulate you upon these results, but I cannot help turning my 
eyes to those who in an hour of danger and difficulty, deserted us; 
those who ought to have been united with us in every feeling, whose 
interests ought to have been inseparable from ours—I mean the go- 
vernment of America, those men, ina moment when they thought 
we were put down, when they thought the power of France was to 
rise over us, they who ought to have been our friends, to have been in 
the same cause with us, in that moment turned against us ;—but mark 
the result, the disappointment which these men must feel, not only in 
the glorious result of our exertions, but in the disappointments which 
they must now be subject to, not only in disgrace, but in heavy and 
serious distresses; they have deprived themselves of their trade and 
their commerce ; that commerce now flows in our channels; we no 
longer see our docks crowded with American flags, but see them 
substituted by British—(Applause.) Those sources of commerce of 
which they availed themselves at our expence, are now confined to 
us; and in order to preserve the friendship of that power, we sacri- 
ficed to them in part our trade to India; they are now deprived of 
that ; they took from us our manafactures, a small portion of which 
they used themselves, the rest to supply those markets which we now 
supply. It must be in the knowledge of you all that at this moment 
the manufactures of Great Britaif are in the most prosperous state, 
and yet we are at war with America, without whom, we have been 
told we could not exist. And America is now obliged to receive in a 
circuitous manner supplies of those manufactures which she feels she 
cannot do without. But, gentlemen, whilst I point our their conduct 
to you, in the light which it deserves, I also hope the period is not far 
distant when the voice of the people will prevail over the voice of the 
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government of that country. Far be it from me that I should say the 
people ought to speak against the lawful governors of their country, 
but when a set of men sacrifice the interests of their country to their 
own feelings, it is time that the voice of the people should prevail. 
Such I am persuaded, is the voice of the people of America, and the 
period I bope is not far distant when we shall be again united in habits 
of intercourse aud friendship with that country. I am satisfied that 
the genera! feeling of the people of America is with us, and that their 
eyes are open to the errors of their government. It was not my 
iutentiou to have intruded this subject upon you, but feeling the im- 
pottant siiuation in which this country is placed, feeling that we have 
been the nerve and the arm that has directed the measures that are now 
so fruitful, 1 could vot help stating to you, the view I take of the sub- 
ject, and to congratulate you upon the glorious results which we have 
now before us, in the complete overthiow of Buonaparte ; and I hope 
ere long the people of France will open their eyes to the conviction, 
that it is only in peace that their interests can be promoted. Whilst 
that man’s opinions prevailed, I had no hope of peace; but [ do trust 
that the wisdom of the people of France wil) rise and divest themselves 
of their ruler, or convince him of the fallacy of his conduct, if be is 
to be their ruler, if itis their wish it should be so (it is for them 
to decide that point.) I trust that they will ere long-~ satisfy him 
that it is only peace, united with that just and reasonable power to which 
France is intitled, to withdraw within her ancient limits, and I am 
convinced those are sufficient to secure to her her independence, and that 
sbare of the balauce of power in Europe which belongs to her, and 
which is so necessary to the well being of the whole. 1 do trust the 
period is not tar distant when we shall again meet to congratulate each 
other upon the fulfilment of all our wishes, that we shall sit down to 
receive the reward of our exertions, and though our burdens have been 
heavy, yet when we look around us and compare them with what other 
nations have suffered, while we were enjoying many comforts aud 
blessings, when we think of our soldiers and sailors, the hardships aud 


* the faiigues which they have undergone for our sakes, we cannot but 


lift up our scuis with gratitude to that great being who so wisely directs 
all to our cou:fort, to our good, and to our honour.’—Mr. Glad- 
stone then proposed the health of J. B. Aspinail, Esq. a firm friend 
to his King and Country, and whose purse and person were ever ready 
when required for the public service. 

The worthy Alderman then rose and returned thanks to the follow- 
ing eflect :--- 

‘ I assure you I never felt so much at a lossto acknowledge the 
great obligations I feel to you for the honour you have done me. 
After the able discussion Mr. G. has entered into, it is almost unne- 
cessary for me to make any remarks, but when I consider this is your 
first anniversary,---When I consider the cause which led to your for- 
mation, I cannot help expressing my most heartfelt satisfaction in 
meeting you this day. I certainly should not have been in Liverpool 
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a‘ this ‘ise had it not been for the honour J proposed myself in meet- 
jag you. Aiter alluding to the late glorious events that have occurred 
ou the Continent, he observed, it is little more than twelve months 
sjace the Prince Regeat, in the name of his Majesty, applied to you, 
as well as to the country at large ; he did it at a ume when the tyrant 
et Europe was marching into Rassia, threatening destruction to that 
vast Empire ; at that moment you assembled to show your indepen- 
denee, you chose men who approved like you, the plans that were 
projected by the first man that ever existed---the late Right Hon. 
Wm. Pitt. Threatened as you were, you determined to go on in the 
samie way, aud you now enjoy the result you had foreseen ; you chose 
those men ian whom you had the greatest confidence; they have 
beea continued ; you want no change, at least the change that was 
wished to have been given you; in short, you confirmed the Regent's 
determination in continuing the present ministers, and long may 
they continue. He gave as a toast, ‘‘ The President of the Backbone 
Club ;’? when Mr. Fisher returned thanks in an appropriate speech, 

Mr. S. Richmond then said, ‘* 1 am most decidedly of opinion with 
Mr. Gladstone and the worthy Alderman, Mr. J. B. Aspinali, in the 
sentiments they have expressed respecting the deliverance of Kurope, 
which is nearly approaching, and in which we all agree that itis the 
result of principles laid down by the Jate Right Hon. Wm. Pitt. It 
has been the practice of certain gentlemen to draw a paralle] between 
this country and lrance, taking care to state the privations, the burdens, 
and the misfortunes of this country. I should like to hear what 
kind of a picture they would now draw of the relative situation of 
the two countries ?”” He then proposed the healih of ‘* John Glad- 
stone, Esq. 

Mr. Gladstone returned thanks by saying, ** the honour you have 
done me I feel fully sensible of, aud [ thank you most sincerely, 
Humble individual as I am, my services shall always be ready in sup- 
port of the great cause of which you all feel the importance, particu. 
Jarly ina warm and lively attachment to the King, the Church, and 
the Constitution. In these feelings | will not think myself inferior to 
any man. When those who difter from us in sentiment meet again, 
great will be their difficulty to support those principles which they now 
tind are unfounded. I do hope that they will meet wiih feelings of 
conviction, and be satisfied thal their opinions were unfounded; and 

I do hope their eyes wilj be opened to that conyiction; and 
believing that their object is the weifare of their country, they 
will be convinced that they before were blind to its true interests, 
that the means they recommended would have been disastrous, and 
] hope we may yet see a large portion of them in those lists which 
we new Gill, Again, for I cannot for a moment suppose, that any 
man who lives uuder the goyerninent that we live under, who enjoys 
the blessings we possess, can think that any other measures than those 
which bave been productive of such advantages, can be for the good 
vt their county. These men must ultimately become converts to pur 
opinien, and whenthey become converts, bappy shall J be to hail thea 
aé such.” 
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** The Members-of the county.” 

** Our worthy Townsman, Ralph Benson, Esq. Member for 
Stafford.” 

Mr. Benson then rose and said---*‘ I pray you to accept my most 
heartfelt acknowledgements for the honour I have this day received 
from you in drinking my health, in the first place: and, in the next 
place, the flattering manner in which I have been received. I may, I 
trast, be allowed’ to say, that it was not until a very late bour of the 
day that I was informed that this meeting was to assemble: I arrived 
here late last night, and purposed to have been away to-morrow.---I 
came here upon express business, and on receiving your kind invitation, 
I can only assure you that no consideration on carth should have pre- 
vented me from assembiiog with my worthy friends the Members of 
the Backbone Club. With regard to my friend Mr. Gladstone; I 
must say that he has conveyed to your minds a picture which in itself 
is proud and triumphant, and at the same time, gratifying to every 
Briton. He bas shown us that the horizon that was so lately dark, 
has been brightened by Britain's star, and now holds out to the world 
the prospect of universal liberty. I agree also with my friend Mr. 
Richmond io asking our political opponents to view the reverse of the 
picture which they have always been sketching, and observe how 
bright the prospect, how cheering are our hopes. I have the honour 
of being a member of the Backbone, and J conceive it stamps a credit 
on the man who gave this Club its tide. When last I had the honour 
of being in this room it was during a political struggle, (and the greater 
the struggle the more glorious is the triumph,) it was in aiding my 
worthy friend to propose the man who, allow me to say, has been 
indefatigable---has been unremitting in his attention to his duties, and 
has been assiduous to get a portion of that trade which he thought 
would have been av advantage to you. A short time since we were 
almost ready to suppese that free trade in British bottoms was a pro 
phecy ; but ina few months we have seen that realised which we 
then thought almost a chimera. If I have done aught to merit your 
approbation since I have had the honour of a seat in Parliament, I trust 
I have only done that which is satisfactory to my constituents and to 
the town of Liverpool. If in any instance I have shown any assiduity 
in attending to their directions, I do not arrogate to myself any con- 
sequence from that ; I bave done no more than my duty; and the 
gratification I felt in the discharge of that duty was more than the 
Jaboor.” 

Mr. Giadstone then said,---‘* I: happened to fail to my lot to be 
in London upon business which particularly interested :he town of 
Liverpool, iv the great question that was lately discussed ; it is for me 
(and it is a duty that I now discharge with great gratification) to bear 
my testimony to the zeal, to the good-will, to the anxiety of Mr, 
Benson, to promote by every possible means the interest of his coun- 
try, and the town of Liverpool.” 

The health of Mr. S. Richmond was then drank, when he acknow- 
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ledged his obligations to the company for the mark of respect shown 
to him, and said,---If [ am a friend to our constitution, it is because 
I was nutured in the love of that constitution. Ihave been, and my 
ancestors have been, for many years, inhabitants of the town of Liver- 
pool, and they never deserted that cause for which we have now 
associaied, 

Mr. Benson tien observed.—** If I must speak of an indefatigable 
man, | kuow no man who has been more zealous in a long tried series 
of years than Gen. Gascoyne —(great applause.) I think to both our 
representatives the town owes much; I know no¢wo men who have 
been more indefatigable where the interests of this town required their 
attention; whenever our interests were concerned they were at 
their post; where zeal and activity were necessary, there were the 
representatives of Liverpool, and I may beg leave to offer my humble 
acknowledgments to them as a townsman of yours, and as a freeman 
of Liverpool, for the exertions on every occasion where the interest of 
the town was concerned, and a disposition on their parts to do 
every thing which they thought wouldgive satisfaction to their con- 
stituents. Having said thus much, it would behove meto apologise, 
did I not think I had delivered the sentiments of every person present, 
and in having done so, I have only discharged a conscientious duty, 
which I owe to the industry, the zeal, and the energies of our 
repretsentaives, 

The health of Mr. Henry Clark having been drank, he rose and 
said,---‘* Gentlemen, I thank you for the honour you have done me. I 
am proud at being noticed by this assembly, and well I may when I see 
so much of the importance of my native town,--- so mach of the real 
backbone of the town of Liverpool] ; I may well use that term, when I 
see these respectable merchants, these eminent master tradesmen, who 
are as conspicuous for their liberality of sentiment, as for their uniform 
and steady loyalty. Gentlemen, we are happily met in happy times, 
to celebrate the triumphs of our political choice; we glory in the 
warmth of victory---we have no less gloried in the moments of toil ; 
the whole kingdom approves our choice, and our town is highly ho- 
noured; we have chosen a gentleman of splendid talents, who by his 
powerful and brilliant eloquence adorns us in the senate, and no words 
of mine can sufficiently convey the admiration which [ feel at those 
splendid talents. We have also chosen a man of intrinsic worth, who 
has long and honourably served us with zeal and assiduity, whose pri- 
vate life is a pattern of private virtue, and whose public life has been 
one continued zealous line of conduct for us his constituents. I believe 
I speak truly when I say, that our worthy representatives look very ma- 
terially to our support, to the support of this Backbone Club ; for f am 
sure they are attached to us, and J am sure you will allow me to say, that 
we are attached to them; and more, permit me to say, (I amcertain I 
shall speak the truth,) I hope that we shall never forsake them. I am 

thankful, gentlemen, for the attention you have paid me, and I drink 
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your healths with sincerity, and wish you every happiness and prose 
perity which this world can afford.” 

** The Duke of Rutland and the Leicester Militia.” 

** Mr. Troughion, the Vice-President of the backbone club,” who 
returned thanks. 

*€ Wooden walls of Old England”—three times three. 

** The immortal memory of the late Lord Nelson.” Glee “ peace 
to the souls of the heroes.” 

** Our naval Sovereignty, and may it neyer be impaired by con- 
cession.” 

** Ships, Colonies, and commerce,” 

** Lancashire Witches” ‘ Health to all good lasses.” 

** The landed and Commercial interests of these realms,” 

** The memory of that able and virtuous Statesman, the Right Hon, 

Spencer Percival.” ‘* Dirge in Cymbeline.” 

Mr. Benson beg zed perinission to give, as a toast, * Old England,” 
which was drank with three times three. 

** Lieut. Gen, Sir Geo. Prevost, and the brave defenders of Canada.” 

After SirG. Prevost had been given, Mr. Gladstone said,—gen- 
tlemen, I am afraid you will think me presumptuous, but really it is 
from a feeling that you will all excuse, that whilst we all participate, 
with pleasure, in the toast of Sir G. Prevost, now given, (who has 
preserved our colonies under circumstances that even the most sanguine 
could hardly expect, I certainly was one of those who almost des- 
paired, his force was so weak, and the extent of territory todefend was 
so great, yet he has preserved our colonies,) and after such a toast as 
Old Eng)and has been given, the source and mother of us all: for 
though J am a Scotchman, J fee] myself an Englishman, that is, I feel 
I have all those feelings that belong te an Englishman, and I have all 
those interests that invite those feelings ; in short, the interests of the 
one.and the other are so blended that they cannot be separated. He 
then gave, ‘‘ the health of Mr, Strickland, who jas done us the honour 
to. day to sit at the lower end of the table, who has acted at the head 
of the Committee, who made the arrangements, and whose Joyalty, 
whose constitutional priaciples, all those who know him, are fully con- 
vinced of,” 

Mr. Strickland then said,—‘‘ J rise, with extreme diffidence, 
feeling most sensibly the very flattering manner you have been pleased 
to. drink my health ; 1 beg to retara my most sincere thanks, and am 
happy that my feeble exertions have conduced to the comforts of the 
evening, and on all similar occasions my seryiges are at your com- 
mand, 

** Geo. Irlam, Esq.” 

J.B. Aspinall, Esq. then gave, ‘‘ the Committee of the backbone 
club.” Mr, Strickland then returned thanks on bevalf of the com- 
mittee. 

‘* May the Rose, the Shamrock, and the ThisiJe, be so inyigoraied 
by Union, that neither Foreign nor Domestic blasts may whither them.”’ 
p=three times three, 
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¢* Sit Jamies Yeo.” Glee, “ to all ye ladies.” 
‘ Major-Gen. Dirom, and the S: aff of the North west district.” 
« The lund we livein, and those who don't like it let them leave 







“ British glory ---The British bayonet.”’ 







THE SPEAKER'S LETTER ON THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CLAIMS. 









At a General Meeting of the committee (appointed by several of the 
Protestant {ohabitauts of variows denominations of the Cities of 
London and Westminster, and their environs, in December last, 
to atiend the progress of the petitions which were to be presented 
by them to both houses of parliament during the last sessions, 
against tbe Catholic claims,) held this fifteenth day of Novem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, at the London 

Tavern. 













Stephen Cattley, Esq. in the Chair : 


The chairmhan reported, that in pursuance of the resolutions of the 
general committee, Mr. Bensley, Mr. Atcheson, and himself, had 
waitedon Lord Eldon, with the petition to the House of Lords, against 
the Catholic Claims, ‘signed by sixty-one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-five persons, whose places of residence were set opposite to their 
signatures, and that his lordship had presented it to the house.—That 
a similar petition to the House of Commons, subscribed in ke mans 
net by siaty thousand eight hundred and forty six persons, had been 
presented to that branch of the legislature by Sir William Curtis, 
Baronet.—That it appeared by the votes of the House of Commons, 
that the bill brought into parliament to admit Roman Catholics to the 
exercise of judicial and legtslative functions, had pot passed foto a law ; 
but by the resolutions recently entered intoin Irelane, by the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and publicly advertized, it was evidently their intention to apply 
dari ing the present session, to the legislature to the same effect, and in 
«hich he regretted toobserve,they bad bee n encovraged bycertain persons 
in this kingdom, who, regardless of the consequences, and thinking 
that by importunity and perseverance their object would be attained, 
urged the Papists to persist in their endeavoprs to obtain, by a legis- 
Jative measure, a radical change in the coustitution of the country, by 
their admission to places and trust. He, however, flattered himself, 
that che motives which had condueed to the establishment of this asso- 
ciation, would stimulate its members to increased activity, and that 
by availing themselves of those means which the law afiorded to his 
majesiy’s subjects of all ranks, to repvesent iespectfully to the legislas 
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ture, their feelings and sentiments on great public.questions ; that 
they would, if necessary, appeal again to parliament against any 
alteration in the present constitution of the country, in church and 
state. 

RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, that the thanks of this meeting be 
givento the two hundred and fifty-one members of the House of 
Commons, who expressed by their vote against the Catholic bili on the 
twenty-fourth day of May l:st, their opinion of the necessity of strictly 
adhering to and maintaining the constitution of the country, in church 
and state, as now by law established 

ResoLVeD UNANIMOUSLY, that the especial thanks of this meeting 
be given to the Right Honourable Cuartes Assotr, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, for his dignified, patriotic, and highly constitu- 
tional conduct on that vital question, and that the following address 
be presented to him from this meeting ; namely— 

To Tree Rigut Honowrapre CuHares ABzort, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, &c. &c. &c. 
«¢ Sir, 

** Tn conformity with the principles which impelled us, not long 
since, to petition both houses of parliament against the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, we fee) it our duty to offer you our cordial thanks 
for the support given to the great cause of constitutional freedom by 
the powerful and convincing speech, reported to have been spoken by 
you on the twenty-fourth day of May last, in a committee of the 
whole house, on the recommitted bill for the removal of the civil and 
military disqualifications under which bis Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects are said to labour. But, we feel ourselves, Sir, more parti- 
cularly obliged to you, for having, in your address to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Recent, at the close of the last sessions, given due 
importance to the vote, by which the House of Commons had re- 
jected the pretensions of those, who, while they acknowledge a 
foreign jurisdiction, seek to administer the power and authority of the 
state; and for having, also, asserted, in an impressive and dignified 
manner, on that solemn occasion, the great constitutional maxim, 
THAT THE THRONE, THE PARLIAMENT, AND THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THIS COUNTRY, ARE FUNDAMENTALLY Protestant. ‘This maxim, 
Sir, was engrafted into the constitution at the period of the cLorrous 
RevowuTion in 1688 ; and itsfruits have been the complete and unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of civil and religious freedom : —the preservation, 
in vigour and security, of the constitution in church and state ;—and 
a degree of national prosperity unexampled in the annals of this 
country. With the utmost gratitude for your manly efforts to pre- 
serve and perpetuate these inestimable blessings, 
*¢ Weare, Sir, &c.” 

RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, that this address be written on vellum, 
and transmitted with the resolutions of this meeting to the Speaker by 
the chairman, and that the same be printed and sent to the committees 
ef the several parishes of the metropolis and its enyirons. 
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RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, that it be recommended to the com- 
mittees of the several parishes beiore referred to, that they, with the 
members of this committee, do use every means in their power to 
impress on the minds of their represeatatives in parliament, the 
importance of this great national subject. and the imperative neces- 
sity there exists for their attendance iu parliament on every discussion 
upon it. 


(Signed) STEPHEN CATTLEY. 


The chairman having left the chair, 


' Reso_tvep UNANIMOUSLY, that the thanks of this meeting be given 
to the CHAIRMAN, for his zealous, able, and successful endeavours to 
promote the great object of this association, and that he be requested 
to persevere in the same. 


(Signed) RICHARD CLARKE, Szererary. 


Observations on the petition of the Irish Roman Catholics, intended to be 
presented lo Parliament this session. 


** We have been informed by a respectable correspondent, that 
the Catholic committee, or board, now sitting in Dublin, intend to 
address Parliament, next session, for what is called unqualified eman- 
cipation. He has transmitted to us a copy of the petition, which they 
mean to present to the Senate for the above purpose, and which we 
lay before our readers, It is universally known, that it has been 
composed by a young barrister of the name of Philips, who professes 
to be a Protestant, and whom that august body have enlisted in their 
service. For the last twenty-five years, the Catholic committee 
have made a common practice of attaching to their cause, by pecu- 
niary rewards, some Protestants of desperate fortune, to palliate their 
treasonable designs, as it afforded them an opportunity of declaring, 
that, when they exploded in rebeilion, they were not the result of 
their religious principles, as Protestants were engaged in them. Thus 


when the society of United Irishmen was instituted by their traiterous 
agent, Theobald Wolfe Tone, to seduce Protestants, and to forma 
rallying point to such of them as meant only to reform Parliament, 
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and to meliorate the constitution ; but who would have regarded wiih 
horror their secret revolutionary schemes of subverting it, none bet 
Protestant miscreants of the above description declaimed in it as orators, 
or fiiled any ostensible sit:ations in it, such as president, secretary or 
treasurer, while Papists remain behind the curtain, and planned and 
gave direction to their proceedings. Such were the two Sheares, 
Napper Tandy, Oliver Bond, Simon Butler, Baganel Harvey, Thomes 
Russel, Bacon the Taylor, and Theobald W. Tone, its founder, 
who were the stalking horse of their designs, and ultimately the 
scape goat of their guilt. This device afforded the Popish traitors a 
pretext for asserting, that the treasonable conspiracy began in the 
year 1793, and continued to the year 1795, when it exploded in a 
destructive rebellion, the leaders in it were Protestants: thongh the 
miscreants concerned in it in the metropolis, did not exceed fifteen ; 
and, in truth, they were totally void of religious principle, though 
pominally Protestants. In like thanner, in the insurrection and 
massacre which took place on the 23rd of July, 1803, most certainly 
begun uoder French auspices, and which was concerted by the Dublin 
Papists, there were two nominal Protestants, Russel and Emmet, 
whose lives were forfeited to outraged justice. The fate of all these 
hirelings should afford an awful warning to Mr. Philips, to beware 
how he enters into the service of such employers. This petition, 
which Mr. O‘Connel read some weeks ago in an aggtegaie meeting of 
the Catholics, was applauded by acclamation. It was then submitted 
to the revision of the Rev. Doctor Troy, who pruned its loxuriance, 
expunged some paragraphs which he considered as prophane and 
schisinatical, and added the prayer to it, which had been previously 
omitted, The petition, then, the joint production of Doctor Troy, 
and Mr. Philips, was finally submitted to ¢hat dignified and enlightened 
asseml ly, the Catholic Board. In considerations on Catholic emanci- 
pation, with respect to the Veto, contained in page 297 of eur 44th 
volume, we laid before our readers some of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Romish Church, and the origin and policy of its hierarchy, 
which are obviously founded in deep-rooted hostility to Protestant 
states, and must ever be productive of treason under them. We shall 


. ° ——- sc , Bad ears oe Tt » 2 . » 
now give a concise history of their practical effects in Ireland, for 


nearly 300 years, in order to enable the reader to form a proper 
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opinion of the monstrous falsehoeds contained in this petition, and of 
the shameless, nay hardened audacity of those who framed and ap- 


proved of it. 
Sir John Davis, who was attorney-general there in the reign of 
? yes 
James I. tells us, in his discovery of the true causes why it never was 


entirely subdued, that in the reign of Henry VIII. and during the 
administration of Lord Grey, ‘* the Irish Chieftains made their sub- 
mission to the crown of England, and signed indentures of submis- 
sion, in which al] the Irish do acknowledge Henry VIII. to be their 
sovereign lord and king, and desire to be accepted of him as subjects. 
They confess the king’s supremacy in all cases, and do utterly re- 
nounce the pope’s jurisdiction, which I conceive to be worth noticing, 


because when the Irish once resolved to obey the king, they made no 
seruple to renounce the pope, and this was done not only by the mere 
Irish, but the chief of the degenerate English families did perform 
the same.” There cannot be a doubt but that the Irish would have 
experienced the blessings of the reformation at that time, and would 
have continued to do so ever since, had not Cromer, the titular primate, 
and his clergy, applied to the court of Rome, and solicited its inter- 
ference. In consequence of this, Pope Paul III. sent them a bull of 
excommunication, against such persons as should acknowledge the 
king’s supremacypeither in temporals or spirituals, in which a curse 
was denounced against those who should not within 40 days own to 
their confessor that they had done amiss, and in the confession, which 
they were required to make, they were to declare as accursed ail those 
(including their nearest relations and friends, viz. Father, Mother, 
Sister, Brother, &c.) whe do or shall hold, for the time to come, any 
ecclesiastical or civil power, above the authority of the Mother Church, 
or that do or shall oley for the time to come, any of her, the Mother 
Church's, opposers and enemies.” —Though it is allowed by all his- 
torians of veracity, that the government was at that time mild and 
conciliatory, this inflammatory bull, with the zealous agency of the 
Irish Clergy, occasioned universal disaffection, and produced a rebel- 
lion, in which O'Neal, the great northern chieftain, declared himself 
the pope’s champion. In the year 1539, he marched with a large 
army towards Dublin, but was defeated at Ballahoe, on the borders 
of Meath, by Lord Grey, whose force consisted chiefly of such loyal 
No, 186, Vol. 45, November, i813. ae 
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citizens of Dublin and Drogheda, as had embraced the reformation, 
In the year 1545, O'Neal, O'Donnell, and the other Irish chieftains, 
offered Ireland to Francis I. provided the pope approved of it; and 
that monarch was so well pleased with the offer, that he sent John de 
Montleu, Bishop of Valence, to them, in order to negotiate the 
business. 

In the year 1569, the Fitzgeraids of Munster raised a rebellion in 
that province, in which the Earl of Desmond, and most of the Irish 
Chieftains joined, in consequence of a bull fulminated agzinst Queen 
Elizabeth by Pope Pius V. The year preceding, they sent the Titular 
bishop of Cashell, as their Ambassador to the Pope and the king of 
Spain, to solicit their assistance towards it; and to encourage them in 
their rebellious designs, the former sent to Ireland Owen Saunders, 
a Jesuit, as his Nuncio, and Owen Mac Egan, as his Vicar Apostolic; 
and the latter, Juan Mendoza, a Spanish Ecclesiastic, whom the Pope 
appointed primate of Ireland, at the instance of the Spanish Monarch, 
as he declared himself his holiness’s champion. James fitzgerald, 
the Earl of Desmond's brother, published a Manifesto, in which he 
declared that this rebellion was raised for the extirpation of heresy, 
and the maintenance of the Pope’s supremacy ; and in justification 
of it, he quoted the bull of Pius V. by which Queen Elizabeth was 
deposed, and deprived of her dominions, as the patroness of heresy. 
(Borlase, p. 19, edit. 1753.) 


In the course of this destructive rebellion, which lasted 14 years, 


the Irish introduced three Spanish armies. The province of Munster 
was so desolated by it, that Spencer, secretary to Lord Grey, observed, 
‘that there was little left to the Queen to reignover, but miserable 
carcases, and the ashes of sacked and destroyed towns.’ 

In the year 1597, M‘Guire and M‘Mahon, two Irish Chieftains, 
raised a rebellion in Munster, to which they were incited by Guarunus, 
a Spanish priest, whom the Pope had appcinted Primate of Ireland, 
but they were defeated by Sir Richard Bingham. (Moryson, p. 12, 
folio edit.) The next general rebellion was raised in the year 1595, 
by Hugh O'Neal, who was so great a favourite of the Queen, that 
she restored to him the family estates, and the title of Tyrone, which 
Shane O'Neal had forfeited. Though he was a spurious offpring of 
the family, he obtained pardon five times, in consequence of his 
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feigned repentances, and of having taken oaths of allegiance, which 
he uniformly violated ; for Moryson tells us, that notwithstanding his 
delusive declarations of contrition, and returning loyalty, he con- 
stantly kept an agent in Spain, to negotiate for assistance.—(p. 12, 
126, 139.) 

The clergy were actively employed in promoting this rebellion, and 
as Philip II. declated himself the Pope’s champion, his holiness gave 
him the nomination of the Irish Prelates, and therefore he appointed 
Don Mattheo Oviedo, a Spaniard, Archbishop of Dublin, who was a 
very active agent in forwarding the designs of the Spanish Monarchy. 
In the year 1600, “‘ Jirone, O'Donnell, and most of the Northern 
Chieftains being present, (at Donegal) made a new combination to 
continue the rebellion; at which the Spanish Archbishop of Dublin 
was present, then ready to depart for Spain, with sixteen Irish Priests 
in his compauy ; for the better assurance of their confederacy, the 
sacrament was taken by them all.” (Pacata Hibernia of Sir George 
Carew, p. 302, edit. of 1810) Oxen Mac-Egan, the Pope’s Vicar 
General, fell in battle, ‘* with his sword in one hand, and his beads 
and portiis in the other, while exhorting the Irish and their Spanish 
allies,” (Id. p. 661) ; and on his death all the rebels of Munster sub- 
mitted. (Moryson, p. 274.) Their submission was reluctant, for 
Sir G. Carew observes (p. 148), ‘* that some persons of quality sent 
certain priests to Rome, to purchase absolution from the Pope, for the 
sin which they had committed in submitting, and for not continuing 
in open hostility.”"—-‘* Consider, therefore, Isay, the dutiful obedience 
of those men, whose obedience depends upon the Pope.” (Idem.) 
He also observes, that they had the free exercise of their religion, 
(p. 348) ; and Moryson makes the same observation, (p. 15.)—They 
both observe, that they meant, with the assistance of the Spaniards, 
to have separated Ireland from England, and to have organized an 


army in the former, for the conquest of the latter. (Moryson, p. 
136, 227 ; Carew, 351.) 
Notwithstanding the amnesties repeatedly granted to the Irish 


chieftains in the course of this war, they made a desperate effort to 

separate Ireland from England, by inviting a descent of the Spaniards, 

who, in the year 1601, landed at Kinsale an army of 5000 men, 

commanded by Don John D’Aguila, a celebrated general, and they 
L 2 
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were soon after joined by 2000 more. Though reinforced by all the 
Irish chieftains, with their numerous hordes, they were, in three 
months, subdued and made prisoners by a British army (not one 
fourth of their number), commanded by Lord Mountjoy and Sir 
George Carew. It is not less singular than true, that Queen Eliza- 
beth, with her usual clemency towards the Irish rebels, pardoned 
Hegh, Ear] of Tyrone, a few days before her death. On her demise, 
the persons who were sent to the principal cities in Ireland, to pre- 
claim James I. were furiously assaulted by Popish mobs, headed by 
their priests, and narrowly escaped assassination. They seized the 
king’s garrison, andthe ammunition therein, and the churches also, 
which they purified from the stain of heresy, by saying mass in them. 
‘In the city of Cork, the Pope's legate, with many priests, went 
in solemn procession, singing mass, and taking the sacrament,* 
bound themselves tolose their lives and property in defence of the 
Romish Religion; and the citizens uniting with them in council, 
wrote to all the cities and towns to assist them in doing so.” When 
questioned by the government, as to the motives of their conduct, 
they answered, ‘‘ that no person could bea lawful king, who was 
not placed by the Pope, and was sworn to maintain the Romish 
religion.” Allthis is minutely described by Moryson, secretary to 
Lord Mountjoy, (p. 284). 

This rebellious conduct of the Irish papists, as soon as the accession 
of James I. was announced, and the gunpowder plot afterwards, have 
been very justly imputed to a bull issued by pope Clement VIII, the 
latter end of Elizabeth’s reign, which was not to be used, till after 
her death ; and then it was to be employed, ‘ to keep out the Scot- 
tish heretic, sothat, in any wise, he may not be admitted to the 
kingdom of England, unless he would reconcile himself to Rome, 
and hold his crown of the pope, and conform himself and all his 





*It appears that they always considered this solemn rite of their 
religion, necessary to cement their treasonable combinations.---Strada, 
a leatned Jesuit, who wrote a history of the civil wars of Flanders, 
tells us in it, that Jaurigny, one of the assassins of William I. 
Prince of Orange, ‘ expiated the guilt of that crime, before its 
perpetration, by receiving the sacrament from a Dominican Friar.” 
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subjects to the religion of the Romish Church.” This bull is men- 
tioned in Carter's Ormond, vol. i. page 33, and in King James’s works 
fol. p. 257, and in a pamphlet published by J. Stockdale, Pall Mall 
containing a charge delivered by the great Lord Coke, to the grand 
jory at the assizes held at Norwich the 4th of August, 1606. 
The tenor of this bull corresponds exactly with the rebellious con- 
duct of the Irish papists on that occasion. The pope's interference 
in Ireland cannot be a matter of sucprize, as the Irish papists 
constantly solicited it, having regarded him as Lord paramount 
thereof. Tyrone,* James Fitz-Thomas, Florence Mac Car- 
thy More, and Mac Donagh, in a joint letter to Pope Clement 
VIII, ‘* implored his holiness to adopt the most speedy and effica- 
cious means fo preserve his kingdom of Ireland, dependent upon him 
alone next to God, and his humble Irish subjects, from falling under 
the English yoke.” Pacaia Hibernia, p.175. And yet James was 
singularly mild and beneficent to the Irish, for the first act of his 
reign, was a general act of oblivion and indemnity, by which, “ all 
offences against the crown were utterly extinguished, and all the 
Irishry were received under the king’s immediate protection ;” 
which act was proclaimed in the streets of Dublin, in 1603, by the 
Lord depaty Mountjoy. Butas James was a heretic, all his benevo- 
lent endeavours to conciliate the Irish papists were as vain and fruit- 
jess, as those of our gracious sovereign George III. whom they 
endeavoured to dethrone with the assistance of the French republic, 
administered by Robespierre, after having expressed the deepest gra- 
titude to him, in the year 1793, for the important privileges which 
they then obtained, as they state themselves, through his parental re- 
commendation.t 

The rebellion of 1641 was the result of a conspiracy, deliberately 
planned some years, for a total extirpation of the Protestants, and a 
separation of Ireland from England. Even Mac. Mahon, titular 
Bishop of Raphoe, acknowledged to some members of the Privy 


$$$ $$ 








* This traitor was pardoned five times. 
+See a pamphlet published by J. J. Stockdale, Pall Mall, entitled 
‘‘ The proceedings of the general committee ef the Roman Catholics 


ef Ireland. 
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Council, of whom he solicited pardon, that, so early as the year 1634, 
he had been sent to the Pope, the kings of France and Spain, to 
solicit assistance towards it. Lord Maguire, a leader in it, confessed 
that the conspirators had applied to Cardinal Richlieu, for that pur- 
pose, so early as the year 1628. Hugh Oge Mac Mahon, another 
leader, who was arrested in Dublin on the 23d ofOctober, the night of 
which was intended for the insurrection, confessed that all the Lords 
and gentlemen in the kingdom, that were Papists, were engaged in 
the plot, that all the forts and strong places in Ireland were to be 
seized that day, and that on the night of that day, all the English 
and Protestants in Ireland were to be massacred. In the course 
of that dreadful rebellion, above 50,000 Protestants were massacred, 
and the rebels offered Ireland to the Pope, to the kings of France and 
Spain, and at last invested the Duke of Lorrain with it. The reader 
will see all these particulars related in Temple, Borlase, and Nalson. 
It is not less singular than true, that they professed _the most in- 
violable fidelity and attachment to the Rump Parliament, who cut 
eff the king’s head, in two addressess, one presented by the con- 
federate Catholics of Ireland to that assembly, in the year 1652, 
the other in 1653. 

Treland, during the reign of Charles II. presented one unin- 
terrupted scene of treasonable conspiracies, which the reader wil] find 
in the State Letters of the Earl of Orrery, Lord President of Munster, 
and in the secret consults and intrigues of the Romish party ; which are 
inserted in the State Tracts, vol. iii. p. 616, 

It appears that the Titular primate, Reilly, was the chief fomen- 
ter of this treasonable conspiracy, and that one Harris, a Jesuit, 
acted under him, and that they both went to France to solicit assis- 
tance, and to purchase arms and ammunition. (Letter of 6th June, 
1666). They had four provincial meetings to organize the people, 
that they might rise and join the French. (Same letter of the 17th 
of June, 1666).---Lord Orrery expected the arrival of the French, 
who were ready to sail from Brest. (Letter of January 11, 1666).— 
They fabricated pike heads and spears, and the clergy levied money 
on al! classes of Papists: Primate Reilly was arrested on treasonable 
charges, and conveyed to London. (Cox’s History of Charles the 
2d’s_ reign)-—The Duke of Ormond, Viceroy of Ireland, said ia 
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aletter of the 19th of June, 1606, to the Secretary of State, that 
there was scarcely an hour in the day that he had not serious appre- 
heusions of conspiracies breaking forth. (Cox’s History, vol. ii. p. 8.) 
I think it right to remind the reader, that the penal laws did not 
exist sat this time, It would exceed my circumscribed limits, 
to describe the woful persecution which the Protestants suffered after 
the landing of James II. in Ireland, subsequent to his abdication 
The popish convention, which assembled at that time, and assumed 
the powersof Parliament, passed three laws, one for repealing the 
Act of Settlement, another for attainting every Protestant whom 
they could discover to be possessed of any property, and another for 
making Ireland independent of England. The Protestant State, after 
having patiently endured for nearly 200 years, the treasonable con- 
spiracies and rebellions of the Irish Papists, were driven to the 
necessity of imposing certain restrictions on them, for  self-pre- 
servation, which, while they existed, kept them tolerably peaceabic 
and obedient to the laws; but ever since their repeal, they have re- 
turned to their former rebellious practices. 

And though the pressure of the penal laws prevented the Irish 
papists from breaking out into open rebellion, the following incident 
proves that their disaffection was as great asever. In the year 1729, 
the popish prelates of Ireland applied for, and obtained, a bull from 
the pope, to raise money by the sale of indulgences, to Le applied 
speedily to restore James IIId. to his right, and to put his majesty 
George IIld. and all the royal family to the sword. The purport of 
this bull was, ‘‘ that every communicant duly confessing, and re- 
ceiving the sacrament in the patron days of every respective parish, 
and every Sunday from the Ist day of May to September, having 
repeated the Lord’s prayer five times, and once: the apostles’ creed, 
and upon paying two-pence each time, was to receive a plenary indul- 
gence for his sins; and all approved confessors were empowered to 
absolve in all cases. Every parish priest was to pay 5/. towards that 
fund, and was to account upon oath for the collection of it.” The 
whole of this, with the names of some of the bishops engaged in it, 
is to be found in the 4th volume of the Jast edition of the Commons’ 
journals, and the appendix xivi. contains the bull and all the letters 
and papers relative to it. Could it haye been supposed, at that time, 
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that any descendant of George IId would become a partizan of popery, 
in the year 1813? 

In the month of April, 1793, the catholic convention, soon 
after obtaining their grand emancipation, by the parental recom- 
mendation of our gracious sovereign, which they acknowledge, ex- 
pressed the deepest gratitude to his majesty, the viceroy, the par- 
liament, and the protestants of Ireland; and they resolved that the 
sum of 2000/. should be expended in erecting a statue io the 
king, as a mark of their gratitude ; which statue never was erected ; 
and it was discovered some months after, that they had ‘opened a 
negotiation with the French government, administered by hobes- 
pierre, for assistance to separate Ireland from Great Britain ; which 
the agent of the Catholic convention, Theobald W. Tone, had re- 
commended to them, in the year 1791. (Repert of the Secret Com. 
of the House of Commons of 1791, Ap. 2p.7.) All these facts 
are stated in a small pamphlet, published by the convention in 1793, 
entitled ‘ the proceedings of the genera] committee of the Catholics ;’ 
and which has been recently reprinted for J. Stockdale, Pall Mall, 
with appendixes and copious notes. They sent to Paris, in 1795, 
Edward Lewins, as their ambassador, (Report of the Lords of 1798, 
p-9.) At the instance, and in consequence of the solicitation of 
the Irish rebellious union, the French made an attempt to invade 
Ireland at Bantry Bay, in Dec. i796; (Idem, page 9.) On the 
failure of that expedition, they sent to Paris, in the month of June, 
1797, as their ambassador, Dr. M‘Nevin, one of the most enlight- 
ened members of the Catholic convention, to urge the French direc- 
tory to fit out another armament for the invasion of Ireland, which 
they accordingly promised ; and he solicited, at the same time, an 
additional supply of arms. (Idem, p. 10,11.) M*‘Nevin acknow- 
ledged also, that, at the same time, he presented a memoir to the 
French government, to persuade them to continue the war, till 
Ireland should be separated from Great Britain ; which they pro- 
mised to do, (Idem, p.11.) In the month of August, 1797, 
Irish directory received a dispatch from their minister at Paris, an- 
nouncing that an armament in the Texel was ready to invade Ireland ; 


but it was defeated by the glorious and ever memorable wey of 
Lord Duncan. (Idem, p. 11, 12.) 
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Subsequent to the month of October, 1797, the Irish directory 
received three several dispatches from their minister at Paris: the two 
first contained a general renewal of friendship and support from the 
French government; and the last announced, that the projected in 
vasion would take place in the month of April, 1798. (Idem, p. 12.) 
All these facts were declared upon oath by Dr. M‘Nevin, and other 
leaders of the Irish union, before a secret Committee of the House 
of Lords. 

It is universally well known, that when Lord Malmesbury went 
to Lisle, in July, 1797, to negotiate for peace with the republic of 
France, Doctor M‘Nevin attended there as envoy on the part of the 
Catholic committee, to frustrate his endeavours for that purpose ; and 
some time after the peace of Amiens, Thomas Braughall, a member 
of that committee, an united Irishman, the bosom friend of the 
traitor Theobald W Tone, and a determined rebel, went to Paris, 
on a visit to his nephew, Edward Lewins, the resident ambassador 
there, of the Irish rebellious union, in whose house he resided. 
Some loyal subjects from Ireland, who closely watched their move- 
ments, saw them frequently going tothe palace of Talleyrand ; and 
it is universally believed, that Braughall was sent to Paris, for the 
sole purpose of encouraging Buonaparte to renew the war. 


No Viceroy ever went such lengths, and took such pains to con- 


ciliate the Irish Roman Catholics, and to attach them to the 
state, as Lord Hardwick ; and, when lulled into astate of indolent 
security, by a thorough conviction of having succeeded, a sudden 
insurrection burst forth in Dublin, on the night of the 23d of July, 
1803, in the course of which, many loyal subjects were massacred, 
and among them the venerable Lord Kilwarden, Chief Justice of 
the king’s bench. A numerous body of insurgents were near seizing 
the king’s castle. Many respectable persons, for some days pre- 
vious to that insurrection, had frequently informed the leading person 
of his lordship’s government, that the disaffected had it in contem- 
plation, and that it wason the point of exploding ; but the feigned 
loyalty, and delusive assurances, of the Roman Catholics made them 
deaf to these scasonable admonitions. Can it be a matter of surprise, 
that the mass of the Irish Papists are traitorous to a Protestant state, 
and sanguinary and crue] to al) those who differ from them in religion, 
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when every Popish priest is bound, by his canonical oath, to infuse 
into them the doctrines of the general councils of his church ; which 
they begin to do as soon as they have a dawnof reason? We gave 
a copy of this oath and copious specimens of their doctrines, in 
page 290, of our 44ih volume. I appeal to the leading members of 
the Duke of Richmond’s administration in Ireland, whether the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants of Dublin were not of:en on the point 
of rising in the night, and of renovating the horrors of the 23d of 
July, 1803, while his Grace resided there ; and whether the vigilance 
of the civil magistrates and the garrison were not necessary to prevent 
it. A Popish banditti, called defenders, who from 1792 to 1708, 
continued to commit noctuinal robbery and assassination, and to 
deprive the Protestants of their arms in Ireland, were bound by a 
solemn oath to destroy heretics.* At the Spring assizes of 1812, held 
at Omagh, forthe county of Tyrone, two Papists were convicted of 
exhibiting the following cath to many persons of their own persua- 
sion, ‘‘ I do swear in the presence of the blessed Lady Mary, that I 


will maintain our holy religion, ly destroying heretics, as far as my 
power and property will go, (not one excepted ;) and also that I will 


assist my brethren in every undertaking against heretics, as com- 
manced by our holy fathers—I do further swear, that I am now 
become a true defender—and I do further swear, that I wil! be 
ready in twelve hours warning, to put our glorious designs in execu- 
tion against heretics of every sort—so help me God in this oath.” It 
appeared that this oath was in general circulation among Papists at 
that time in the north. An oath of the same import was found on 
the person of aman, who said his name was M‘Cleland, out whose 
rcal name was supposed to be Dick or Dickeson. He enlisted in the 
Royal Artillery at Strabane, in the county of Donegal, on the 26th 
of September, 1812; but it was discovered that he was a deserter 
from the Koyal Staff corps, and from the 34th regiment of foot.+ 

At the last Summer assizes, held at Mullingar, for the county of 
West Meath, William Mooney and Hugh Malloy, both Papists, 
were convicted of administering the following oath to different 
persons of their own persuasion, ‘‘ that they would be true and loyal 





* Musgtave's rebellion, vol. i, page 167, to page 172, vol ii, 
p. 288. 
+ Report of the secret committee of the Lords of 1707, p. 247. 
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to Buonaparte and his forces, against the English government, which 
they would overturn ; that they would aid and assist to plant the tree 
of liberty in the centre of Ireland, that they would assist to destroy 
the magazine at Athlone, that they never would prosecute their officer: 
or loyal brothers, that they would be ready on getting ten cays 
notice, and that they would put to the cruelest death, any person 
who should give information of their proceedings.” 

During a war, the mass of the Irish Papists are uniformly joined 
in treasonable combinations cemented by oath. For three years 
before the rebellion of 1798, the Irish rebellious union had been 
sending traitors into the fleet, for the purpose of raising a mutiny 
in it; and it appears that the united Irishmen were anxious to 
learn the number of their friends in the fleet,* who, it has been 
proved, were bound by a treasonable oath. In the year 1798, it was 
discovered that on board the Gladiator, a number of Popish traitors 
sent into it for the above purpose, bound each other by oath, to 
arry that ship into Brest, ‘* and afterwards to kill all the Protestants 
in it.” 

Tt was proved also, that on board the Cesar, Michael] Butter, an 
Trish traitor, declared, ‘‘ that there ought to be a Catholic govern- 
ment in Ireland, that the Protestants should be expelled from it; and 





* I give a copy of this oath, ‘‘ I A. B. doswear, in the presence 
of my brethren, and of our blessed Lady, that I will aid and support 
our holy religion, by destroying the heretics, as far as my power and 
property go, not one shall be excepted; and also that I will assist 
my brethrea in every undertaking against heretics so commonly 
called by our holy fathers. J do farther swear, that I will be ready, 
in twelve hours warning, to put our glorious design in execution, 
against the heretics of every sort. So help meGod, by the + of 
Saint Peter. Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped—then shail the lame man leap 
as a hart—and the tongue of the dumb shall sing—Isaiah, chapter 
35, v. 5 and 6.” 

By the words our holy fathers, they mean their priests, who 
infuse into them in the confession box these sanguinary doctrines. 

t Report of the secret committee of the English House of 
Commons, published the 5th of March, 1799, Appendix, No. xix. 
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that he should not die easy, till he swam in English blood.”* Such 
are the principles and propensities which Popish priests begin to infuse 
into their flocks, as soon as they have an inlet of reason. 

The following notice was posted on Popish chapels in the counties 
of Roscommon, Mayo, and Sligo, last September, ‘‘ Resolved, that 
no person, professing the Catholic faith, shall buy any goods or 
value of any kind in town or country, fair or market, from such as are 
not members of the Catholic faith.” 

“© Resolved, that all journeymen, servants, and labourers, professing 
the Catholic faith, shall work for no other persons but such as are of 
their own communion.” 

** Resolved, that no Catholic shall buy any wares from tradesmen, 
not professing the Catbolic faith.” 

** Resolved, that all the Catholics are at liberty to work for, and 
serve, those Protestant landholders, and other liberal-minded Protes- 
tant gentlemen, that never were known to go into any party busi- 
ness.”*+ It was stated in the Mayo Constitution, a newspaper printed 
at Castlebar, that ‘‘ at a select meeting of delegates from several parts 
of the county of Mayo, on the 25th of August, 1813, the said resolu- 
tions were unanimously agreed to.” I shall now lay before your rea- 
ders a copy of the petition which is intended to be presented to parlia- 
ment this session, and from the statements which I have made, they 
may form an adequate opinion of the folly and presumption of 
the persons who framed and approved of it; and should any member 
of parliament have the hardened audacity to present it, and to vouch 
for the monstrous assertions contained in it, he must for ever renounce 
pretensions to truth and consistency. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PETITION TO THE IMPERIAL 
PARLIAMENT. 

‘¢ We, the Roman Catholic people of Ireland, again approach the 
legislature with a statement of the grievances under which we labour, 
and of which we most respectfully, but at the same time, most firmly 
solicit the effectual redress. Our wrongs are so notorious, and so nu- 
merous, that their minute detail is quite unnecessary, and would 


—e 





* Idem. 
+ This alludes to those pusillanimous Protestants, who with cri- 


minal apathy would consent to a surrender of the constitution in church 
and state. 
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Ages of persecu- 





indeed be impossible, were it deemed expedient. 
tion on the one hand, and of patience on the other, sufficiently attest 
our sufferings and our submission. Privations have been answered 
only by petition, indignities by remonstrances, injuries by forgive- 
ness. It has been a misfortune to have suffered for the sake of our 
religion, but it has also been a pride to have borne the best testimony 
to the purity of our doctrine by the meekness of our endurance. 

«© We have sustained the power which spurned us—we have nerved 
the arm which smote us— we have lavished our strength, our talent, 
and our treasures, and buoyed, on the prodigal effusion of our young 
blood, the triumphant ark of British liberty. 

«© We approach then with contidence an enlightened legislature; in 
the name of nature, we ask ourrights asmen. In the name of the 
constitution, we ask our privileges as subjects. In the name of God, 
we ask the sacred protection of unprecedented piety as Christians. 

** Are securities required of us? We offer them the best securities 
a throne can have—the affections of a people. We offer faith that 
was never violated ;—hearts that never were corrupted—valour that 
never crouched. Every hour of peril has proved our allegiance, and 
every field of Europe exhibits its example. 

‘© We abjure all temporal authority, except that of our sovereign, we 
acknowledge no civil pre-eminence save that of our constitution ; and 
for our lavish and voluntary expenditure, we ask only a reciprocity of 
benefits. 

** Separating, as we do, our civil rights from our spiritual duties, we 
humbly desire that they may not be confounded. We ‘ render unto 
Cesar the things that are Czesar’s,’ but we must also ‘ render unto God 
the things that are God's.’ Our church could not descend to claim a 
state authority, nor do we ask fer it a state aggrandisement. Its 
hopes, its powers, and its pretensions, are of another world. And 
when we raise our hands most humbly to the state, our prayer is not 
that the fetters may be transferred to the hands which are raised for us 
to heaven. We would not erect a splendid shrine even to liberty, on 
the ruins of the temple. 

** In behalf then of five millions of a brave and loyal people, we call 
upon the legislature to annihilate the odious bondage, which bows 
down the mental, physical, and moral energies of Ireland, and, in the 
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name of that gospel, which breathes charity to all, we seek freedom of 
conscience for all the inhabitants of the British empire. 

“* May it, therefore, please this honourable house to abolish all penal 
and disabling laws, which in any manner infringe on religious 
liberty, or restrict the free enjoyment of the sacred rights of con- 
science within these realms. 

‘“* And your petitioners will ever pray-”” 

There is one part of this petition which requires to be more particu- 
larly animadverted on, as it may have a tendency to deceive the Pro- 
testaut public. The petitioners make a distinction between their 
civil rights and their spiritual duties, or in other words, they admit 
the pope’s spiritual power, but deny that he has any whatsoever of a 
temporal nature. Every person whose mind is not clouded with igno- 
rance, or perverted by bigotry, must perceive the delusiveness and 
sophistry of this position. ‘The fandamental doctrines of the Romish 
church are founded in the general councils and canon law thereof, 
which Doctors Troy and Milner, and the Plowdens, insist, are infal- 
lible, and that all Roman Catholics must implicitly adhere to them. 
By the 4th Lateran council the pope is not only required, but com- 
mianded to compel all sovereigns, princes, to exterminate heretics out 
of their territories ; and if they shall refuse to do so, he is required to 
absolve their subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and to transfer 
them to others who shall enjoy them without contradiction, in expelling 
the heretics therein.* by the general council of Constance all sove- 
reiga pr neces are required to do the same, under pain of excommuni- 
cation.¢ By the 3d canon of the 4th Lateran council, a full remission 
of sins, and eternal happiness hereafter, are offered to those who, under 
the badge of the cross, shall set about the extermination of heretics.t 
By various other general councils, the pope is invested with temporal 
power over all sovereign princes; and its practical effects have ap- 
peared, by the frequent sentences of excommunication and deprivation 
passed upon them: in the 4th Lateran council, canon 3d, in the general 
council of Lyons, Concil, Binii, tom. x1. p. 645, in the council of Pisa, 
Sess. 14, in the general council of Constance, Sess. 12, 17, 37, of 





* Concil apud Binium, tom. xi- p- 148, 149. 
+ Concil Const. Sess. 45, Idem, tom. 7, p- 121. 
t Idem, tom. xi, p- 149. 
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Basil, Sess. 24,34, 40, 41 ; all which have express!y declared, that 
Emperors and Kings for misdemeanors mentioned therein, shall be 






deprived of theirdominions. All popes are bound by a solemn oath 





to maintain and defend the general councils, to the least tittle, even to 





the shedding of their blood.* Every popish priest swears in his cano- 





nical oath, ‘* All doctrines delivered, defined, and declared, by the 





same canons and general councils, and especially by the most holy 





council of Trent, without the smallest doubt I receive and profess ; and 





whatever is contrary thereto, and all heresies condemned, rejected, and 





anathematized by the church, IT equally condemn, reject, and anathe- 






matize.” “ J willbe careful that they are held by, taught, and t 





preached to my parishioners, or those the care of whom shall belong te 






me in my function.” A Popish bishop swears to obey all the orders 





and mandates of the pope, and to defend, preserve, ealarge, and pro- 





mote the rights, honours, privileges, and authority of the Roman 





church, and, to the utmost of his power, to oppose and persecute all 





heretics, schismatics, and rebels, against his Lord, the pope, and his 





successors.f The following incident proves beyond contradiction, that 





the Irish Papists recognize the pope’s dispensing and deposing powers in 





the utmost extent. Notwithstanding the oath of allegiance, by which 






they swearthat the pope has no power, direct orindirect, over the 





temporalities of states, ‘‘ the Irish bishops, assembled in Synod, a 
Tullow, so lately as the Gib of Juhe, 1809, have ex'olled as just, holy, 
legitimate, those bulls of Pope Pius VII, by which he absolved all 







Frenchmen from their oaths of allegiance to the Bourbons, expressly 





alienating not only the crown of France, but also the property of all 





French loyalists, secular and ecclesiastical, and hurling down from 






their sees, above a hundred French Bishops, who were guilty of no 





other crime, than that of a conscientious regard for their oaths, and 





fidelity to their prince.”t If a pious Roman Catholic prince, the 


















* Concil- Const. Sess. 39, Basil, Sess. 27, the words of the oath are, 





‘* Usque ad unam apicem immutilatam servare, et usque ad animam 





et sanguinem defensare et przedicare. 





+ Human ingenuity could not devise a system better calculated to 





overturn Protestant states, than the Romish hicrarchy. 





¢ See the observations of Doctor OfConnor, a Roinish priest, noted 





for his candour and veracity, on this nefarious transaction, “ Historical 
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legitimate successor of a hundred kings, who had been uniformly the 
steady and warm friends and benefactors of the holy see, received such 
treatment from the present pope, what may not an heretical prince, 
like our Gracious Sovereign, expect from him ; and can it be a matter 
of surprise, that the mass of the Irish Papists, under the guidance of 
such pastors, endeavoured to deprive him of his crown, in the year 
1798, and that, for its acccomplishment, they solicited the aid of a 
ferocious foreign enemy. By the canons of the Romish church, all 
temporal lords and governors are forbidden to take cognizance of the 
crime of heresy, or to revive or suspend the sentence against heretics, 
that crime being merely spiritual.* Now there is nothing that can 
occur in that way, from the hurling of a monarch from his thron2, to 
the burning of a person for heresy, that is not regarded by the Romish 
church, as spiritual or ecclesiastical. 


HIBERNICUS. 


EEA 


On the Interpretation of the thirty-nine Articles. 


Mr. Epitor, 

As it must ever afford gratification and encouragement to those 
who are labouring in the glorious ‘and godlike work of doing good, 
to discover that their well-meant endeavours have in some measure 
at least succeeded, I am induced to request permission thus pub- 
licly to declare to you, and the readers of your useful and agree- 
able miscellany, that, after a minute, and, as I trust, impartial in- 
vestigation of the much-agitated question, whether the thirty- 
nine articles are to be understood in a calvinistic, or anti-calvinistic 
seuse, I was, by the clear, ]uminous, and masterly strictures on 
certain evangelical writers,t which have, at various times appeared 
in your excellent Review, fully and thoroughly convinced, that in the 
latter of the two above-mentioned senses, were they intended, by 
their pious and venerable compilers, to be understood. And, fur- 
ther, as such declaration may possibly lead others who at present 
may feel inclined to favour the calvinistic side of the question, or 
may halt between the two so opposite opinions, I do, moreover, 
request your publication, in your next number, if convenient, of 



























address on the calamities occasioned by foreign influence, in the nomi- 
nation of bishops to Irish Sees, p. 4, 5- 

* Sexti decretal, lib. 5, tit.2. This is taken into the body of the 
eanon law, and it is confirmed by the Council of Constance, Sess. 45. 
t Messrs. Overton, Academicus, Sir Richard Hill, &c. &e. 
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this declaration ; assuring you that Iam, with sincere gratitude for 
the important assistance derived from your pages, in the Jormation 
of my theological creed, 
Mr. Epitror, 
Respect fc liy yottr's 
AN oe RDSHIRE CURATE. 

S. I should not, I believe, Mr. Editor, bave troubled yon with 
the foregoing communication, had I not been sanguine in my opinion, 
that it may possibly be productive of further good, by calling the 
attention of some of the younger members ot my alma mater,* to 
those valuable stores of sound Jearning and orthodox divinity, by 
which [ have myself been so singularly benefited---I mean, the 
Antijacobin Review. 


——<— 


CHURCH MUSIC. 
lo the Editor. 


Sir, | presume you will recollect, that the questions which ap- 
peared in the Antijacobin for June, were sent you iast year sbout the 
end of October, or the beginning of November. This citcamstance, 


if you chense to ma Ae it, or to insert my present Jetter in your 
useful pudlication, wills! how tothe person who, in your number for 
September, posse ssing the spirit, very prop erly lorrow ‘s the name of, 

A. A B. Knight of the Thimble, his erroneous cal lculation, when, 
tn chivalrous mood. he yielded to the itch of rhyming, 

That the questions re late to a particular case, is obvious. For the 
sake of peace, that great strengthener of every cause, I feel all the 
reluctance in the world to be drawn into details, although I am con- 
fident of being in the right, as to the principal points which lie at the 
bottom of that case. Influenced by this disposition, yet wishful to 
make some people pause and think a little, 1 proposed the questions 
in a form perfectly general, and abstained from marked reference 
to person and places. Yet, Sir A. A.B. Knight of the Thimble, 
points the finger directly at an ill-used individual, and tells your 
readers, that he is the enemy of peace in the church and out of it ; 
that he is perjured by his repeated refusal of obedience to his ordinary; : 
that he was glad to say peccavi in expiation of unmentioned delin- 
quencies ; and that his whole life refutes the professions he makes of 
having the church's prosperity at heart. 

It would, perhaps, be a sufficient reply, that to recriminate and 
to beg questions, constitute not an answer ; and that the character 
exhibited in your pages of A. M. B. is not the ch aracter which will 
be given him by those among whom he ministers in holy things. But 
$0 libelled, [ am called on to require, that you will transimit to me, 
through the channel mentioned to you, the original of the com. 
munication in question, as the meaas necessary to my having the 
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honour of becoming personally acquainted with this Knight of the 
Thimble. Mean time, you may let him know, if you please, that 
«* the Devil among the Tailors,” would, in my opinion, be very good 
music for the lines which express so sweetly the harmony of his soul, 
and do so much credit to the fertility of his invention, and his 
adroitness in the use of the license poetic. 

Wishing all success to your able and independent exertions in the 
eause of truth, 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
J. M. B, 


Our correspondent is informed, that the manuscript to which he 
alludes has not been preserved ; but had it Leen preserved, we should 
not have been guilty of something like a breach of trust, by commus 
nicating it toa third person EpitTor. 


+ ee 


New Chapel, in the Forest of Dean. 
Sir, 

Having been favoured with many subscriptions for the endows 
ment of the Forest Chapel, through*the medium of your publication, 
i shall be obliged by your insertion of them the first opportunity. 

it may be acceptable to the subscribers to be assured of the re- 
enlar attendance of the Foresters on divine service, on Thursday 
evenings, when the children are catechized and publicly examined 
in the principles of the christian religion. The effect which this 
weekly examination, in the presence of above 300 persons, produces, 
may be better conceived than expressed. The children anticipate it, 
and the parents are delighted ; while a secret hope, nay confidence 
may be entertained, that it will be the happy means of conveying in- 
struction where preaching has failed—of enlightening the minds and 
opening the understandings of many who have been under the malig- 
nant influence of prejudice and of ignorance. When a parent is told by 
his child what the truth is—what religion is—he must be hardened 
indeed — must be void, not only of spiritual, but of natural affection 
to resist it, On the turn of the winter it is intended to begin a regular 
Sunday’s duty. 

Embarked in the great work of diffusing religious knowledge and 
instruction to these poor people, I look for that’ help which will 
enable me to do it effectually—the door is now opened---the oppor- 
tunity is offered, and many souls are waiting to be received into the 
vineyard, who have been for years standing idle. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
Messrs. Hoare and Co. and Sir John Lubbocks, Forster and Co. 
by Mr. Hatchard, Mr. Seeley, and by 

Your obliged, and nsost obedient servant, 
PAYLER MATTHEW PROCTER. 
Newland, Colford, 
Gloucestershire, Oct, 13, 1813. 
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Donations towards the endowment of the Chapel of the Forest 


of Dean, 
The Right Hen. Nicholas Vansittart .. .. .. 2. 0 10 
Miss Vansittart.. .. 5 


The Rev. Dr. Hutton, Vicar of Spalding, Lincolnshire 20 
Benjamin Smith, Esq. near POREREN + Do... .. 10 
Samuel Yeats, Esq. . ee: dite ale cae 5 
Miss Roberts, and a friend, St. Alban’s ieee 
John Thring, Esq. Alford House, Somersetshire ‘ 
Mrs. T. Cotton, Manchester Square... .. .. .. «. 
George Gaviller, Esq. Clapton and Friends . ——— 
Qiros, ” London DUGk WE. oh 60; He we. wo ce 06.40 
Charles Offley, Esq. Stroud .. .. 1. 2. 22 ee oe oe 
Robert Wathen, Esq. Do. 2. 02 20 0s 00 0% 00 oe 
BenGt oc oe cess TI oe 0d 0d 66 ap''00 oo Ue 
Dil GR 4's 06 Ve ce de 5b Se SH SP es Se 
A, WEEROUES BOB bo tid lo oe G0 Se 8S pt oe te 48 
Mr. Brock, Chatham .. .. oss 
John Brookes, Esq. Stratford . i's 
Miss Smith, Melton, Yorkshire, and Friends . se es 
A Clergyman ..... ‘ 
By Messrs. Hoares and Co. Bankers. 
The Rev. Dr. Beli, aT of Westminster... .. 100 


Cr — _ 
CwWoWre kK Of NK OO hb 


The Hon. Philip Pusey . 00 HSN ob ts 6 
Sareea Pe SOG ore? Ae Ds ON on o's 5 
Rev. Archdeacon Nares .. Ve FSU Bs bd ts 5 
Rev. J. Heberden .. .. .. seed SS 10 
George Jenner, Esq. Doctors’ Commons .. .. 0 Se 5 


Messrs. Pearce and Co. .. .. 2. os 2s 00 oe 00 0 10 
W. W. a od se bebe be ce ce ce oe 5 
| ee CETL Lier 5 
Elizabeth Craddock | oe be Se s 2 
Charles Bridges, Esq. and Friends, Queen's = College, } 11 
Cambridge... .. . . 
By Sir John Lubbocks, Forster, and Co, 
fe ee a eee a ee ec ce ce 200 
John Back, esq. .. ..... cove ee 10 
By Mr. Seeley. 
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BR, TE as Sees ve co ae cs APRS AS 
W. M. F. wee bhH i. 

Mrs. Beachecroft .. 7 ae an bees ak ae ae oe 
Miss Prickett and Friends, Hull . ab ba te Oo. 
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By Mr. Hatchard. 


Buckeridge Ball Ackworth, Esq. .. .... «+ -- o- So F 
ee) er ee ee are ae et ee 10 10 O 
TERN TIO oie: ot oe 06 60" ,0'd 0's oe ees oo -@ 
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Reflections on the judgment delivered by Sir John Nicholl against the 
Rev. J. W. Wickes. 


(Continued from p. 416.) 


Tue sentence of our Judge in any of our Courts of Justice, is enti- 
tled to so much respect, that it must always be a subject of regret, 
that any appearance of injustice or incorrectness should bring it into 
the question. But where such sentence as has any tendency to entail 
consequences injurious to our religiqus establishment, silence, in 
him who anticipates such consequences, i¢ a Compromise of duty. 

With these feelings of respect for the learned Judge, and of appre 
hension for the consequences of his opinion, I shall give my reasons for 
differing from the Judgment delivered in the Arches court of Canter- 
bury against the Rev. John Wight Wickes, for refusing to read the 
Church burial service over the corpse of a child baptised by a dissent- 
ing minister, The corpse was buried in the Church yard. 

In the course of last summer I took an opportunity of communi- 
cating to the Clergy ot my Diocese the result of the trial; and, at 
the time, observed to them, that however that ‘‘ judgment’ might 
militate against our received opinions, and the usage of the Church, 
yet it was an authoritative decision: and that, ov any application to 
them forthe burial of the corpse of a Dissenter, it was, atleast, safe 
to follow the direction of the Judge. I have since read again, and 
attentively considered the judgment of Sir John Nicholl in this case ; 
and with all the deference that is so justly due to his high authority, I 
find in the judgment, what appears tome to be sufficient reason for 
thinking that it cannot be finally decisive on the subject.* 

The objects of these reflections are, first, to prove. that a lawfu! 
Minister is essential to Baptism in the Church of England; and there- 
fore that the word *‘ unbaptised” in the Rubrick to the Burial service, 
means, not Laptised by a lawful Minister. 

II. ‘Yo examine the reasons brought for the opinion that a lawful 
Minister is not essential (o Baptism : 

III. To account for the misinterpretation of the word ‘‘ unbap- 
tized,” in the sense ascribed to it in the “ Judgment.” 

I shall afterwards state the consequences of using the Burial service 
fora Dissenter, claimed and defended as aright. The practice is full 





* I strongly recommend to the reader’s perusal, Archdeacon Dav- 
BENEY'S Respectful Examination of the Judgment delivered, Dec. 11, 
1809, by the Right Hon. Sir Joun Nicworr, Kut. LL. D. Se. 
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ef inconsistencies ; but the right is claimed and defended on principles 
(as they appear to me) very injurious to the established Church, 

J. The following are extracts from the ‘‘ Judgment.” 

1. Burial is to be refused to those who are not christians al], and not 
to those who are baptised according to the form of any particular 
Church.” p. 13. 

2. ** The Church of England can only mean to exclude from burial, 
those who have not been baptised at all by any form.” p. 15. 

3. ** ‘The person performing the Baptism was not essential by the 
Rubrick.” p. 29. 

4, “tom ppears impossible toentertain a reasonable doubt, that the 
Church did at alltimes hold Baptism by water in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, to be valid Baptism, 
though not administered by a Priest, who had been episcopally or- 
dained, ec. St. 

5. If that be so, if that is the construction of Baptism by the 
Church of England, then the refusal of Burial to a person * unbap- 
tized,’’ that term being simply used, cannot mean that it should be 
refused to persons who have not been baptized by a lawful minister.” 
p- a 

6. ‘* It seems to be utterly incredible that the Convocation in re- 

vising the Rubric, or the King in confirming it, could have meant by 
introducing the word ‘* unbaptized, " into the Rubric before this office, 
that those only who had been baptized according to the form of the 

Church of ~ should receive the performance of this office of 
burial.” p. 36 

7. “* Inevery view of this subject, and the more accurately and 
fully it is considered, the more clearly it appears that /uriad in such a 
ve cannot be refused.” p. 36. 

‘© Tt should in no view of the subject be fehl that the ques- 

Gon’ is a question of disability and exclusion from the rights, which 
belong to his Majesty’s subjects generally, an exception from a general 
law, p.36, 37. 

g. ** The Minister in refusing to lury tnis child, in the manner 
pleaded in the articles, has acted illegally.’ p. 46.- 

10. ‘© The general law isthat durial * 7s to be refused to no person, 
This isthe law not only of the English Church ; it is the Jaw not 
only of all Christian churches; but it seems to be the law of common 
humanity.” p. J3. 

The last words of these extracts, if they are meant to apply to the 
Rubrick, contain a very sweeping objection indeed to the usual inter- 
pretation*of it; and I cannot proceed to the examination of the new 
doctrine ascribed to the Rubrick, without obviating the impression, 
which they are calculated to produce, by sug ggesting here what will 


* Tn all these passages the words expressing ‘the refusal of Lurial, are 
marked in Italics, to distinguish them from the words of the Rubrick, 
which merely prohibit the use of the luriad service. 
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be stated more fully in a subsequent part of these reflections, that the 
law of common humanity i is not concerned in the subject before us. 

The preceding extracts exhibit enough of Sir John Nicholl’ s judg- 
ment, against Mr. Wickes, to shew the grounds of his opinion, If 
shall presently bring two other passages from the same « Judgment,” 
relative not to persons “ unbaptized ;” but to pl description of 
persons, for whom aiso the cffice of burial is not to be used; from 
passages we may derive a principle, which, I think, might have led the 
learned Judge to an interpretation of the Rubrick, very different from 
that which was delivered in the ‘* Judgment,” on the important part 
of our,ministerial functions, which was the subject of it. 

The Rubrick directs that the Church office of Lurial shall not be 
used for any that die “ unbaptized ;” the “* Judgment” of Sir John 
Nicholl, that ** burial is to he refused” to those, who are not cliris- 
tians at all ; and not to those who are baptized according ,to the form 
of any particular church.” p.13. You will at once perceive a great 
difference in the language of the two directions. The Rubrick does 
nor forbid /urial to any one ; it merely prohibits the use of the church 
office of burial for the persons there mentioned. On this difference 
some stress will be laid in a subsequent part of these Reflections. 

As the “Judgment” pronounces that burial is to be refused to those 
who are not members of the Christian Church, it is of some conse- 
quence, that we determine correctly, who they are that come within 
that general description. And this we may do, not only from the 
general Jaws of the Church of England, but from a passage in this 
** Judgment,” before alluded to, (explaining the 33d Article,) con- 
cerning those for whom the oflice of burial shall not be used. “ An 
excommunicated person is no longer to be considered as a christian, as 
a member of the Christian church universal, but as a heathen and a 
publican.” p. 12. 

Excommunicated persons are ‘ not to be considered as members 
of the Christian chuarch:” why ? because they are excluded from the 
unity of the Church. And how are they excluded? ly persons law- 
fully appointed. It is not every member of the Church that can excom- 
municate another. Much less can any one who is not a member of 
the Church, exercise such authority. 

It is obvious that they alone are excommunicated and cease to le 
members of the Christian Church, who are excluded from the church 
by lawful authority. It is the lawfulness and competency of the au- 
thority, that consitute the validity of excommunication. The same 
principle will determine, who are members of the Christian Church, 
and how they become so. Baptized persons are members of the 
Church of Christ, because by Baptism they are admitted into it. They 
are admitted into it by persons lawfully appointed to the Ministry of 
the Church. As excommunicated persons are they, who are eacluded 
from the Church by lawful authority ; so baptized persons arethey, wha 

are admitted into the Church by lawful authority ; and, consequently, 
they who are not admitted into the church by lawful authority, must be 
considered as not members of the Church, and untaptixed. Lawful aus 
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thority is not less necessary to admit, than it isto etclude: Unanu- 
thorized persons can neither excommunicate nor baptize. 

The form of words, in which Baptism is administered, without a 
lawful Minister, can no more constitute the validity of Baptism, than 
the form of words does the validity of Ordination, or Lustitution to a 

evefice. As unlawful excommunication is po excommunication, so 
unlawful baptism is no Baptism in the Church of England; unlawful 
ordination no ordisation. 

The analogy of these cases, as 1 before observed, might, I think, 
have induced the learned Judge to draw a conclusion in the case be- 
fore him, diiferent from whet he has formed ; and to admit that a 
lawful minister is essential to Baptism in the Church of England. 
But we have stronger ground than analogy for such conclusion. The 
constitution of the primitive Church, and of that Church which was 
formed upon it, The Church of England, leaves, I think, no room 
for doubt, that the lawfulness of the commission is essential to the 
validity of Baptism, Let us hear the statute law of the Church of 
England, in her 19th, 23d, and 36th Articles: ‘* The visible Charch 
of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in which the pure word 
of God is preached, and the Sacraments duly administered accord- 
ing to Christ’s ordinance, in all those things that of necessity are 
requisite to the same.”’ ‘* It is not lawful for any man to take upon 
him the office of public preaching, or ministering the Sacraments in 
the Congregation, before he be lawfully called to execute the same.” 
*€ Whosoever are consecrated or ordered according to the rites of the 
book of Consecration of Archbishops and Bishops, and ordering of 
Priests and Deacons, since the second year of King Edward, unto 
this time, or hereafter shall be consecrated, or ordered according to the 
same book, we decree all such to be rightly, orderly, and lawfully 
consecrated or ordered. 

The second of the passages before alluded to, refers to the true cri- 
terion of the question before the court. In the ** Judgment” it is 
observed, that ‘© Excommunication, in the meaning of the English 
‘* Church, is not merely exclusion from the Church of England, but 
‘© from the Church generaily ; and all his Majesty's subjects, whether 
*¢ Papists or Dissenters, are bound to consider an excommunicated per- 
** son as a heathen and publican.” p.it,12. The meaning of the Church 
of Engiand is the only adequate interpreter of our Church law ; and 
that meaning cannot be less definable in the requisite essentials of 
admission into the church, than of exclusion from it. The 19th, 23d, 
and 36th Articles of the Church, are primary and fundamental laws 
of our Church ; and from these Articles we learn, that when the 
Church of England speaks of the Church its Ministers, and offices of 
Baptism, burial, &c. by the Church, it means the Church as described 
in those Articles, under the ministration of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons; and by Baptism, burial, &c. those offices as administered 
by persons episcopally ordained. Of course the terms baptized and 
unbaptized are, in the language of the Church of England, neces- 
sarily limited to persons baptized, or not baptized, by episcopal mi- 
nisters. 
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character, orto admit into them what is erie sistent with it. J Jay 


the greater stress on the necessity 
and regret I observe, 
decided the Judgment against Mr. Wickes, 
that the Church of England is a protestant and an 


rious concern 


been forgotten, 
Episeopai Church. 


of this rule, 


can hardly 


its constituent 


because it is with se- 
that in the arguments, which 
it seems almost to have 


I have now, if Iam not mistaken, shewn that the same priuciple 
which renders lawfal aut lority necessary to excommunication from 


the Chuich, makes it also ne cessary to admission into it. 


I conclude, 


therefore, both from analogy, and from the constitution of the Church 


of England, t 


hat a lawful Minister is essential to the validity of Bap- 


tism ; and that as persons excommunicated by any unlawfal authority, 
arenot e vcommunicated ; so they whoare baptized by an unauthorized or 
unlawful minister, cannot be lawfully baptized, and, therefore, (in the 
meaning of the church of England) are unl/aptized, though the cere- 


mony might have 


been administered in the lawfal form of words 


What is here concluded, is said with regard to the visté/e church of 
Christ, and with a view to our own duties, as members of such 


Church, 


described as it is in our 1th, 
our profession of adherence to the trae Church, 


23d, 
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Articles. lf 
and our opinion of 


the constituent character of such Church, appear to be repugnant 
as they are, to the opinions of other professing Christians, let not the 
public declaration of ovr principles, and of the conclusions which, 


as we are 


want ot charity towards these who differ from us. 
maintenance of what we believe to 


the pursuit of our duty, and the 
be the true constitution* of Christ's Church on earth. 





* For information on the constitution of the Christian Church, the 
reader will of course consult Heoxer’s Ecclesiastical Polity, or Cou- 
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IJ. If adawful minister be essential tothe validity of Baptism, = 
if a person not baptized by a Jawtul minister ts to be considered, 
unbaptized, then the common acceptation of the Rubrick to i 
Burial service is the right acceptation, and a Clergyraan does not act 
illegally in refusing to read the Burial service over the corpse of a dis- 
senter. We will now examine the reasons which have been brought 
for the contrary opinion. 

1. lo prove the illegality of the refusal, the 6Sth Canon of the 
Church is alleged, which directs that ‘ no minister shall refuse to 
“ bury any corpse, that is brought to the Church or Church-yard, in 
“© such manner and form as is prescribed in the book of common 
prayer. except the party deceased were denounced excommunicated 
majori excommunicatione. * 

If this Canon be considered abstractedly from the Church for which 
it was enjoined, and from the Ministers to whom it is addressed, and 
from the other Canons and Jaws of the Church, then by any corpse 
inust be understood any corpse whatever, whether of a member of 
the Courch of ! ngland, or of a Dissenter, or a Jew, Turk, or Hea- 
then, But as the Canon, obviously, cannot be extended to such lati- 
tude, it is clear, tbat any corpse must have its appropriate limitation, 
and must mean any corpse that kas aright to such privilege. What 
corpse has a right to such privilege we may Judge from the exception. 
The Mini-ter is directed to use the office of burial for any corpse that 


ee 


1s brought to the Church or Church-yard, except the party be excom- 


municated, that is, excluded from the untty of the Church, as our 
30th Article explains the word. ‘Therefore, a// persons who die in 
unity with the Church, are to be buried according to the otfice of 
burial. But persons who die ina state of schism, cannot be consi- 
dered as dying in unity with the Church, but in astate of voluntary 
exclusion from it. 

dny corpse, therefore, can mean ouly the corpse of a person be- 
Jo: nging to the Church described in the loth, a3d, and 30th Articles, 
and in unity with it, which cannot be said of the corpse for which 
Mr. Wickes refused to use the burial service. In confirmation of 
this construction of the 68th Canon, it should be remembered thet, 


— _—— -__-+— -—— —-————— — = 


LINSON'S excellent Akridgment of it, and Archdeacon Dau BENEY'S 
Guide to the Church. He may likewise consuli Mr. Stevens's very 
useful Essay on the Church. The subject has also been compressed in 


Jirst principles of christian Knowledge ; andin first Lessons in the Doc- 


trine of Christ and of his church. I cannot omit this opportunity of 
recommending a recent and very interesting work, entitled, | Sum- 
mary of the History of the E nglish Church; and of the sects, which 
have departed from its communion, with answers to each dissenting 
body as to its pretended grounds of separation, By Johnson Grant, 
M.A. of St John’s College, Oxford. Lonpon, 1811. 

* « Tf a person be excommunicated gcacealty:s as if the Judge 
say, J excominunicate such a person ; this shall be understood of the 
greater excommunication.” Lindw. 78. 
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the gih, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 27th, Canons expressly declare all 
separatists and dissenters from the church to be zpso facto excommu- 
cates, and not to be admitted to the communion ; and that, therefore, 
aSsuch, they become subject to the exception of the 68th Canon. 

If dissenting ministers were Jawful ministers, in the meaning of the 
Charch of England, neither they nor their congregations would come 
within the exclusions of the Canons. The dissenting minister, who bap- 
tized the child, for whom Mr. Wickes refused to use the burial service, 
is called in the “‘ judgment,” a minister, preacher, or teacher, ‘‘ in all 
respects duly qualified according to law.” Tobe “ in all respects du/y qua- 
fied according to law,’’ sounds very like being (in the ecclesiastical 
sense) a lawful minister. But this could not be the meaning of the 
Court. ‘ To be duly qualified according to Jaw,” is an ambiguous 
phrase. It has an ecclesiastical and a civil sense. A dissenting mi- 
nister may, perhaps, be said to be a lawful minister in a civil sense, 
if in order to exempt himself from penalties, he submit to the regula- 
tions of the Toleration Act: he cannot be dawfisé in an ecclesiastical 
sense, that is, in the meaning of the Church of England, without 
being duly appointed according to the laws of the Church. He may 
be awful as dissenting ministers are called, “ lawful ministers for the 
purposes of their own worship.” p. 36. But as the forms of their 
worship, and the appointment of their ministers, do not coincide 
with the constitution of the visible Church of Christ, as described 
in our Articles, the minister before mentioned, cannot be the lawful 
minister that is necessary to the validity of Baptism in the Church of 
England. 

The civil qualification of the dissenting minister is expressly stated 
imp. 10. ‘* He is pleaded to have qualified himself according to the 
** regulations of the Toleration act.’ The Toleration act is said, p. 
36, to * legalize Dissenting ministers,” and to ‘* /egalize their wor- 
ship.” p. 37. Dissenting ministers are even spoken of as established 
by law. “* As lawful dissenting ministers they are already established 
** for the Jaw allows them, and recognizes them.” p. 45. 

The Toleration act does not legalize Dissenting teachers in the sense 
of the constituent Articles of our Church. The lawfulness of a mi- 
nister’s commission is altogether a spirttual qualification, and is nei- 
ther given nor taken away by temporal laws. The Toleration act 
exempts dissenting teachers from penalties ; but has no power of con- 
fering the spiritual authority which is derived from a different source. 

‘he political situation of Dissenters was alone affected by the Tolera- 
se act. 

The ‘* Judgment’ admits the necessity of a provision, which de- 
feats all that is said for the authority of dissenting teachers, and the 

validity of the rights and ceremonies of dissenting congregations, as 
tar as the claim of Church privileges is concerned :—*‘* provided 
‘** they [the rites] are not contrary to, or defective in, that which the 
«* christian Church universally holds to be essential ;” p. 37 ; and 
that they be ** attended with what our own Church admits te be the 
esscntials of laptism.” p. 38. Our Charch certainly admits that wae 
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ter and the scripture form of words, are essentials in Baptism, but 
not all the essentials. The defect of their rites and ceremonies is the 
want of duly appointed ministers. This due appointment, this law- 
fulness of commission, is essential by the constitation of the primi- 
tive Church, and by the laws of the church of England, and the 
want of it is a defect which renders their baptism, in the meaning 
of the Church of England, unlawful; and brings those, who thus 
dissent from the government and discipline’ cf owr Church, within 
the description of the 9th Canon, and the exception of the 68th. 

There is a latitude in the language by which the term excommunicated 
is explained inthe “* Judgment,” which has, perhaps, contributed to 
obscure the subject. Excommunicated persons are there said to be 
“© no boner considered as Christians, as members of the Church uni- 
«© yersal.”” The 23rd Article describes them as ‘‘ rightly cut off from 
“ the unity of the Church.” The difference is most material. The 
Article represents them as cut off and separated, by jawful authority, 
from the Church : as nolonger in unity with the Church. ‘They are 
in the same state by exclusion, in which Dissenters are by choice. 
The Article does not declare excommunicates to be no/onger Christians, 
it does not, and cannot annul the act of Baptism, by which they be- 
came Christians; though it excludes them from the privileges of 
Church-fellowship. For the same reason Dissenters are not to be con- 
sidered as not Christians at afl, though excommunicates, and in the 
meaning of the church of England, unlawfully baptized. The Church 
rather considers them as unruly brethren, who follow their own wills, 
and not the rule of the Church ; who use the liberty that is in Christ 
to excess; and whoseconduct the Charch considers as hurtful to the 
Gospel, and unsafe for themselves ; but she does not deny them the 
name of Christians, orof Brethren. ‘The article expresses a principle es- 
sential to the visible church of Christ,——-the unity of the Church,— 
of that church, which is described in the 19th, ‘ 23d, 33d, and 36th 
Articles. T he unitv of the Church cannot consist with any combina- 
tion of discordant societies, such as are mentioned in the * Judgment’ 
(p. 11.) as parts of the Church universal. 

The Church universal (wuni-versalis) is nota Church of all sects, 
but a Church of one constitutional rule or regimen: A society go- 
verned by its appropriate and constitutional principles. Nothing can 
be universal in society and government, that bas not some common 
principle ; nor catholic, that does not possess some generally prevail- 
ing property or character. 

The criterion of this common character, in relative societies, is 
their externa), for the external form is the specific difference of 
Churches as well as of other things. The external form of churches is 
their form of government and dicipline. And the severe! Churches 
which possess those distinctions of the visible church of Christ, de- 
scribed in our articles, (which is the character 0f ai] episcopal Churches, ) 
are, in the language of the Church oi Lgtand, the Church. 

The Syrian Church, the Romish Church, the Greek Church, the Lu- 
theran Church, the English Church, the Scottish episcopal Church, 
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tle American episcopal church, are all Jezitimate branches of the 
one universal visible Church of Christ. ‘hey have one principle of 
Church Government, as well as one faith, one baptism, one Lord. But 
there can be no unity ot goverlment in any soc iety consisting of Bap- 
tists, Py resbyterians, Quakers, Independents, &e. with all their con- 
flicting usages in force. 

It appears, then, from the very nature of the exception in the 68th 
canon, trom the evidence of other canons, and from the constitution 
of the Christian church, that this canon, so far from directing the 
cher: gy to bury the corpse of a Dissenter, has (in excepting from the 
use of the church office of burial all excommunicates from the unity 
ef the church) expressly forbidden the use of that office for all dissen- 

s from the church. 

In the former part of this letter I endeavoured to explain the 
meaning of the word wnlapltizxed inthe Rubrick, by its analogy, in 
principle, to that of excommunicated ; and to shew, as the latter sig- 
nified cut off from the church by law) ful authority, the tormer mez int 
not admitted into the chareh by lawful authority. The 68th canon 
excepts exrcommunicates from the use of the burial service, the Ru- 
brick also excepts persons unZaptized and suicides: A comparison of 
the three exceptions wil illustrate the meaning here ascribed to the 
term unlaptized; it will also account for the additions to the Rubrick, 
and at the same time shew the perfect consent of the Rubrick with 
thecanon. The unity of the church is the rule of the three exceptions. 
‘the clergy are commanded to use the burial service for all persons 
who die in unity withthe church ; and what is meant by ¢Ae efurch 
they are instructed in our church articles, To this rule there can be 
only three proper exceptions ; persons who were never righty ad- 
mitied into the church ; persons who have been righi/y cut oj} trom 
the Church ; and those who bya violent death have cxt themselves of} 
fromthe church. One of these exceptions was introduced into the 
O8th canon, and into the Rubrick of the burial service in 1004. But 
he case of excommunicates, obviously, not comprehending all who 
might die out of communion with the church, when the Liturgy and 
iis Rabrick were finally revised after the restoration, the rule was 
completed by the addition of the other cases in the Rubrick of the 
burial service. ‘Lhese three exceptions to the use of the public 
offices of the church, existed in very early ages of the church.* 
Then, indeed, the word unlaptized meant only wholly uniaplixed, 
Yor lay-baptism was then permitted in cases of extreme danger- But 
the reformation of religion in this country, introduced a great alteration 
in the law of baptism (as will be more particularly stated below+) by 
restraining the ministration of baptism solely to the lawful minister; 
After the “e blication of this law in 1664, lay- baptism became null as to 
the church ; the old usage of not petiaptining pe persons irregularly paylines 
was expressly done away by the direction, that if children were not 
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baptized according to a! things required by the Rubrick, they were to 


be christened again ; and thus the wor it ‘* unbaptized” came to signify 


not only unbaptized in fact, but unba; tized in form, that is, sand 
tized by a lawful minister. 

In these remarks on the constitution of the Christian church, and on 
the provisions of the Church of England for its own government and 
discipline, I mean not, on any account, to offend the feelings of our 
Dissenting brethren, They have a legal right to adhere to such forms 
of public worship, and congregational a wernment, as they in their 
consciences prefer ; though the same authority, which grants them 
that right, has established in these dominions the Church of England, 
as the true visible church of Christ. All I contend for is, that the 
meaning of the church of England, in ber articles, canoas, and acts of 
convocation, is the only adequate criterion of her intentions in the Ra- 
brick ; as the long established practice of the church is a ciear and in 
Gopi comment on it. 

If the Rubriek and canons of the church of England concur in 
sichtinin the use of the church office of burial for a!l who die out 
of the unity of the church as excommunicates, anbaptized, and suicides, 
it seems almost needless to inquire into any deviations from the 
general Jaw of the charch, which, however anciently tolerated, have 
been long since abolished and obsolete, abolished by /aw, and obsolete 
in the practice of the cherch. Buta very learned Civilian, who was 
consulted on this subject, thought it ‘very much @ question of fact 
and history, what the sense and intention of the compilers of our Li- 
turgy was,” in the use of the word unlaptized in the Rubrick to the 
burial service. This question has been fully investigated in the 
“* Judgment,” in order to prove the validity of baptism: without the 
intervention of alawful Minister. We will now examine the result of 
this investigation. 

“It appears impossible to entertain a reasonable doubt, that the 
church did at ad/ times hold baptism by water, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, to be valid Baptism, 
though not administered by a priest, who had been episcopally or - 
dained.” (Judgment, p. 31.) 

This is much too largely and generally asserted. If I am nat 
greatly mistaken, we may venture to aflirm, that baptism, properly su 
called, was never, in any period of the church, lawtu! or valid, which 

was not administered by a priest, (it is almost unnecessary to add,) 
episcopa lly ordained, because priests, not episcopally ordained, were 
unknown and unheard of till the 16th century. 

The general law of the church always was that baptism should be 
performed by the Priest. Baptism, properly so called, was public 
baptism, which (it is acknowledged in the Judgment) was never per- 
formed by any but the Priest Private baptism was ap imperfect and 
unfinished act. It was permitted only in cases of extreme danger, 
(‘‘ ultima languoris necessitate ;”)---and when no lawfal minister 
could be had ;---and always with a view, tothe public duty, ‘* In- 
fants baptized by laymen or women (in imminent danger of death) 
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shall not be baptized again; and the Priest shall afterwards supply 
the rest.” (Linwood, 41.) But no such necessity was alleged in the 
case of a person, for whom Mr, Wickes refused to read the office of 
burial ; nor had the Priest supplied the omissions of private baptism. 

he practice of lay-baptistn was common in the times of Popery, 
and continued during the first days of the reformation; but it was 
prohibited soon after the middle of the sixteenth century, by an act of 
the church in convocation ; and again by therestriction of the minis- 
tration of private baptism to the lawful minister by the Rubrick at the 
commencement of the 17th Century ; and was finally abolished in the 
revisal of the Rubrick at the restoration,* 

Another argument for the validity of lay-baptism is taken from cases 
of persons who during the Usurpation were baptized by persons not 
episcopally ordained, and were admitted into the church after the res- 
toration, without being rebaptized ; also from cases of converts from 
Popery, Presbyterianism, &c. whohave become members of the 
church without being rebaptized. (Judgment, p. 32.) 

Papists are in their own church Baptized by persons episcopally 
ordained, and therefore do not come within the exceptions of the 
Robrick, In the other cases, the voluntary indulgence of the 
Churchin dispensing with lawful baptism on such occasions, of over- 
looking the want of it, in persons admitted tnto the churck, is no 
¢round of claim for church privileges to others, not only not baptized 
+ in the Church, but never afterwards admitted into it. 

All these cases of necessity, adoption, and conversion, are very dis- 
similar to the case before the court. The utmost that can be made of 
such cases as varying from the general lawof the church, is, that 
they were cases of coanivance and indulgence, but afforded no pretence 
{at any time since the reformation) to act upon, as arule or law of 
the church, or as invalidating an established law. 

It is argued, however, that “ if that is the construction of baptism 
by the church of England, (namely that baptism was valid, though 
administered by laymen) then the refusal of burial to a person unbap- 
sized, (that term simply being used,) cannot mean that it should be 
refused to persons who have not been baptized by a lawful minister.” 
p- 31. Iflay-baptism were valid by the laws of the Church of Eng- 
land, and if the term untaptixed were used in the Rubrick in its sim- 
ple meaning of not faptized at all, the conclusion which is drawn 
would be just. But if I mistake not, I have shewn both suppositions 
to be unfounded. 

The term ‘* wnbaptized” is not used in the Rubrick simp/y, that is, 
in its simp le, primary meaning of being not baptixed at all, but in ite 
appropriate and ecclesiastical sense, not baptized by a lawful minister. 
The inference, therefore, that is drawn from the simple sense, of 
weurse failsto the ground. ‘The difference between the simple and 
the ecc}: ‘cal sense of the term © unbaptizea,” aod the influence, 
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which such distinction has upon this subject, will be considered under 
the third head of these reflections. 

Again it is said ‘If these persons (Converts admitted into the 
church, were considered by the practice and constitution of our law, 
as lawfully baptized, it appears there is an end of the question.” 

. 33. 

By the constitution of our Jaw must be meant, in the mouth of an 
ecclesiastical Judge, the law of the Church of England. The con- 
stution of this law is founded on her articles, rubrick, canons, and acts 
of convocation, from which it is clear that lay-baptism was never 
lawful by the general law and constitution of our Church, whatever 
countenance it might receive from the rubrick in the first and fifth 
years of Ed. VI. and the first of Elizabeth. 

The 23d article pronounces the administration of the sacraments 
by any but a lawful Minister to be unlawful. 

Tt was resolved by the church in convocation in 1575, that ‘* private 
baptism, in case of necessity, is on/y to be ministered by a lawful 
Minister, or Deacon, called to be present for the purpose, and by none 
other. 

The irregular practice of lay-baptism, which was always private, 
appears in great measure to have ceased in the beginning of James 
Ist’s reign. But in order effectually to prevent the recurrence of such 
abuse, it was ordered in the rubrick in 1604, that, ‘‘ when great need 
should compel them to procure their children to be baptized at home, 
then baptism shall be administered by the Minister of the parish, 
or, in his absence, any other /awful Minister.” 

The popery negligence, or connivance of former periods was thus 
fully proeen against, and the constitution of the law, in this point, 
finally settled. It is evident that lay-baptism was never considered as 
equivalent to baptism by a lawful minister. ]t was never intended to 
supercede the public duty, of practicable. It was rather a pledge for 
the future performance of the public duty. That it was not acknow- 
ledyed by the Church as a legitimate or:actual admission into the 
Chureh, but permuted only as a matter of necessity or connivance, is 
evident from its being always a private act, and never allowed in 
public; and from the necessity of its being completed by the Priest. 
(Lyndwood, 41.) The public act, which was administered always, 
and only by the lawful minister, was the proper act of the Church. 
Bat in whatever light lay-baptism might have been anciently held, 
iis abolition by law has abundantly proved it to be unlawful ia the 
chureh of England; and the practice has long since, probably for 
more than two centuries) become obsolete. 

I must not omit to notice further the difference between the per- 
mitted cases of Jay-baptism at the commencement of the reformation, 
the cases of adoption at the restoration, and of conversion at any other 
times, and the case before the court. Jn the firgt of these cases both 
parties were in communion with the Church. In the cases of 
adoption and conversion, the persons buried, died in communion 
with the church, But in the case lately determined in ihe Arches’ 
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Court of Canterbury, neither the person administering baptism, nor 
the person said to be baptized, were ever admitted by baptism 
or confirinction into communion with her. 

I concinde then that, in the Church of England, a lawful minister 
is essential to the validity of baptism. because all baptism without a 
lawful minister is expressly forbidden by the articles and rubrick of 
our Church; and consequently that the word ‘* unbaptized”” means, 
in the lanzuage of our Church, not baptized by a law/jul minister ; 
and therefore that whatever exceptions to the genera] law of the 
Church may be alleged from popish periods and authorities, irreguiar 
usages, and obsolete customs, they cannot be sufficient to invalidate 
the common interpretation of the rubrick, by which the Clergy have 
hitherto thought themselves bound not to use the Church office of 
burial tor any person unbaptized by a lawful minister. 

3. ‘Lo what hag been already advanced agairist the reasons, which 

have been brought from the alleged validity of lay-baptism, as a proof 
of the illegality of Mr. Wickes’s refusal, we have further evidence to 
add tor the usual acceptation of the word “‘ unbaptized” in the rabrick 
to the burial service, from the construction of the Rubrick to the office 
of private Laptism. In this Rubrick great pains were taken in 10604 
to exclude lay-baptism from the Church by correcting all expressions 
‘in the service which before appeared to give countenance to it. A 
consideration of the Rubrick to this office will shew the consistency 
of the Rubrick with itself, and with the usual acceptation of the 
word ** unbaptized” in the Rubrick to the burial service. The curates 
of every parish, shall often admonish the people,—that without great 
cause and necessity they procure not their children to be baptized at 
home in their houses. But when need shali compeb them so todo, then 
baptism shall le administered in this fashion. 

First let the Munister of the parish, (cr in his absence any other lawful 
Minister that can le procured) with them that are present, call upon 
God, and say the Lord's prayer, and so many of the collects appointed 
lo be said before in the form of pullic baptism, as the time and present 
exigence shall suffer, and then the child being named by some one that 
as present, the Minister shall pour water upon it, using the prescribed 
form of words. 

The essentials of baptism here required are the Minister of the 
parish, or other lawful Minister,—sponsors of some substitutes for 
them, such as the occasion may admit,*—water,—and the prescribed 
form of words. In baptism so administered nothing is wanting but 
(if the child survive the danger) the publick admission of it into the 
Church. 

Let them not doult, but the child so lLaptixed, is lawfully and suf- 
JSciently laptixed, and ought not to Le baptized again. Yet, nevertheless, 
of the child, which is after this sort baptized, do afterwards live, it 1s 
expedient that it le brought into the church, to the intent that if tie 
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* At the private baptism the child is named by some one present, 
which is the office of the Sponsors at Church, 
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Minister of the same parish did himself baptixe the child, the congre- 
gation may be certified of the trae form of baptism ly him privately 
Lefore used. 

But if the child were lapltized ly any other lawful Minister, then 
the Minister of the parish, where the child was Lorn or christened, 
shall examine and try, whether the child be lawfully baptized or no, 
In which case, if those that bring any child to the church, do answer, 
that the same child is already Laptixed, then shall the Minister examine 
them further, saying 

By whom was the child Laptizxed ? 

Who was present, when this child was Laptixed ? 

Because some things essential to this sacrament may happen to be 
omitted through fear or haste,in such times of extremity, therefore I 
demand further of you, 

With what matter was this child Laptixed ? 

With what words was this chiid baptized 2? 

Nothing can more clearly ascertain the necessary requisites of lawful 
baptism, in fhe Church of England, than these questions implying a 
lawful Minister, sponsors, water, and the scriptural form of words, 
Of these requisites the two latter are essential parts of baplism as a 
sacrament, and all are essentials of the lawful form required by the 
Church of England. 

If the Minister snail find ly the answers of such as bring the child, 
that all things were done, as they ought to be; then shall not he 
christen the child again, but shall receive him as one of the flock of true 
christian people. . 

After the form prescribed the Rubrick proceeds; but if they which 
‘ring the infant to the church, do make such uncertain answers to the 
priest's questions, as that it cannot appear that the child was baptized 
with water, in the name of the Father, and of the Sun. and of the 
Holy Ghost, (which are essential partspf baptism ;) then let the priest 
Laptize it in the form before appointed, &5c. 

Upon the supposition (from such uncertain answers) that through 
fear or injury to the child the water was not used, or through haste 
the form of words was omitted, (ihe water and the words of scripiure 
being essential parts of baptism) the omissionis to be supplied at church. 
In calling water and the prescribed form of words, essential] parts of 
baptism, the Rubrick does not mean that these duo necessaria are the 
essentials of baptism,---the only essentials, so as to render the person 
administering not essential ; or to give any countenance to lay-baptism 
in the Church: of England; because by the preceding part of the 
Rubrick the minister of the parish, or other lawful minister, is indise 
pensable to the duty, and because in the revisal of this Liturgy in 1604, 
great care was taken to alte: all expressions in the Rubrick and other 
parts of this office, which seemed before te admit of lay-baptism ; and 
they were so turned as expressly to exclude it. (Burn, Vol. I. and Gib 
son, 369.) The water and the form of words are therefore essentials of 
baptism, as a sacrament; a lawful minister, and the sponsors, are 
also essentials of baptism, as a law of the Church of England. 

Na 
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The office of Private baptism, and its Rubrick, being expressly in- 
tended to exclude lay-baptism from the church, the law was effectual 
to its purpose ; and the practice long since became obsolete. Bap- 
tism by the /awful minister with water, and the prescribed form of 
words, is in the Rubrick tothis office called the true form, of bap- 
tism, Yet it has been alleged on great authority, that by the word 
unlaptizxed our church in no case designates those who have received 
baptism from lay hands. If I am not mistaken in all that [ have 
hitherto advanced, the observation cannot be accurate. In the laws 
of our church, to ‘* Lapfize,” every where means the act of a lawful 
minister. Itcan mean no other ; for the directions of a church law 
are of course addressed solely to ifs own ministers and people. 
‘«¢ Baptized” therefore must in the language of the church, denote 
persons laptized ly a lawful minister ; and unbaptized” must by the 
same rule mean persons not baptized by a lawful minister. 

‘* Unbaptized” can mean only anbaptized in fact, or unbaptized 
in form. In the consideration of any usage of the church, or any 
matter of order and discipline, the form is au essential circumstance, 
and therefore is necessarily involved in the meaning of the words bap- 
tized and unlaptized. The Church of England acknowledges only 
one form of baptism, which in this Rubric is called the true form. To 
be baptized in any other form but the true form, is in the meaning of 
our church, to be unbaptized, For in the private baptism of a child, 
** if all things were not done as they ought to be,” when the child 
is brought to be publickly admitted into the church, he is to be christs 
ened again, ‘Lhe questions put to the persons, who bring the child, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the child has been lawfully 
baptized or not, are confined to the person administering the persons 
present, who named the child, the water, and the form of words. 
Of course if the previous baptism has not been accompanied with all 
things that ought to have been done,--- with all things required by 
the Rubrick,---if the child has been baptized with water and the due 
form of words, but not by a lawful Minister, or has been baptized by 
a lawful Minister, but without the water and the form of words: the 
child is to be considered as unbaptized, and to be christened again, 
contrary to the usage, which had so long prevailed before the refor- 
mation, Lay-baptism being expressly forbidden by the Church of 
England, only the latter of these cases is noticed in the Rubrick. To 
be not baptized, therefore, according to the lawful form is, in the 
meaning of our Church, to be wndaptixzed ; and this defect of form 
consequently comprehends, as far as concerns the discipline of the 
Church, all persons, who have received baptism from Jay-hands. The 
essentials of baptism, both as a sacrament, and as a law of the Church 
of England, being all required by the Church, this Rubrick is not 
only throughout consistent with itself, but with the construction 
before given of the 68th Canon, and of the Rubrick to the burial 
service. 


‘To be continued J 
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On Seeing a River break its boundaries and fall inte the Seas 


Why, O river, art thou flowing 
O'er the confines of thy bed ? 
Why, amidst the flow’rets blowing, 

Dost thou crush the daisy’s head ? 


Hapless Daisy, thou’rt an emblem 
Of a Maid unus’d to cares, 

Meeting sorrow unexpected, 
Blooming sweetly through her tears. 

Why, O river, art thou rolling 
From thy long accustomed course ? 

Nought, thy fury is controuling, 
F’en von oak hath felt thy force. 

Oxk so sturdy ! thou’rt resembling 
(As thou liest on the ground) 

Much ao hero vanquish’d, trembling, 
Siticken with a deadly wound. 


Why. Orriver, to the ocean 
Dost thou heedless break away ; 
Peace forsaking, for commotion 
In a wrestless, bitter sea ? 


Thus are mortals careless swerving, 
From the scenes that blossom fair ; 

Peace ne’er deeming worth preserving, 
‘Till they wade in seas of care. 


Cease thy swerving, silver river !—~— 
When commingl'd with the main, 
Every wave must surely sever, 
Nor so pure can meet again. 
*Tis not so with Beings mortal--« 
When the faithful part and die ; 
Led by hope, at heaven's portal 
All sublim'd, will meet with joy. 
Hayman Baker, 
Finsbury Square. 
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The morn of life may dawn with omens bland, 
And blooming youth her vivid sun display; 

To gild the paths of pleasure’s fairy land, 
Where young existence meets no low’ring day. 

*But who can tell, though he may view the scene, 
That he shall share the bliss that mantles there ; 

For soon a cloud may darkling intervene, 

A blighting blast deform the prospect fair. 
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Let none presume that heaven hath fav rites here, 
To all its evils as its blessings fall, 

Though some may feel itschast ning band severe, 

“It gives a-balm that recompences all. 

This balm is hope, and Edwin felt its powr’s, 
Throughout the march of life’s eventful years, 

For many griefs, and joy-deserted hours 
She hath beguil’d and chas'd away his tears. 


Fair were the prospécts of his early days, 

The smiles of fortune seem’d to bless his store ; 
Then, while he bask'd beneath her genial rays 

With marks of friendship, many throng’d his door. 


Meek natyre’s child, no niggard heart had he, 
Whate’er he had, he deem’d it merely lent, 

In doing good he found felicity, 
And all his wealth, in friendship’s cause was spent. 


Behold how soon the sons of Mammon change, 
For when pale want presided at his beard, 

The men he deem’d his friends grew proudly strange, 
Nor e’en their conselation would afford. 


These are the locusts of the human race, 
Who, like the locusts of the insect train 

Devouring, rove to plenty’s "biding place, 
And fly remote when she declines her reign. 


Misfortune had no shafts to wound his soul, 
Religion’s /2gis guarded it secure, 

He bow’'d obedient to her mild controul, 
Nor drank too deep of sorrow’s cup impure. 


His sad translation, from an happy state, 
He firmly bore beneath an humbler shed, 
Nor inly murmur'd though the hand of fate 
An evil vial pour’d around his head, 


For thus hath reason whisper'd to his ear, 

“« Spend in content the measure of thy days, 
“* Nor ever deign beyond thyself to peer, 

‘© For God isjust, though varied are his ways. 


*€ Still make sweet hope the pilot of thy bark ; 

“* For when by bick’ring storms she’s wildly driven, 
€ She’}}! leave it not to sink in chaos dark, 

“* But safely guide it to a peateful haven. 
Obedient to her voice, so prone to cheer, 

He firmly waited life’s eventual doom : 
Hope prov'd a friend, consoling and sincere, 

And pillow’d up his head within the tomb. 


Hayman Baker. 
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Thomas Swaugum, an Oneida Indian, and a Missionary Parson. 


An Indian that lived in Oneida remote, 

Was plagu'd by a parson to join his dear flock, 
To throw off his blanket and put on a coat, 

And no longer at Churches or Parsons to mock. 


A long time the Indian resisfed be sare, 

He preferred to their preaching his fishing and fowling ; 
He could not the sight of a meeting endure, 

And their singing to him was no better than howling. 


However by teazing and constant harassing, 
Poor Swaugum was brought to attend in the church, 
Where knowledge by preaching was ever amassing, 
And the Devil as usual was left in the lurch. 


One day as the Parson was speaking of Heaven, 
And describing the beautiful things of the place— 
The Indian in part of the ta/k to be even, 


Stopt the Minister short in the midst of his race ;--- 


Said he, “ Mr. Parson, this place that you talk of, 
Pray what is itJike, or what have they got ? 

Have they venison and rum? if sol’!I stalk off, 
And fix myself down in some plentiful spot.” 


*¢ Poh ! you fool,” said the Parson, “ no such things are there, 
Why Heaven, poor creature, is just like our meeting— 

There’s nothing but singing, and preaching, and prayer— 
They've nothing to do with drinking and eating. 


* But the doors are locked against those that are wicked— 
Few Indians, dear Thomas, will ever get there— 
A life of contrition must purchase the ticket, © 
A few of you Indians can buy it I fear,” 


“* Well then,” said the Indian, ‘* good bye, Mr. Doctor, 
In such way ofliving no pleasure I'd feel ; 
What nonsense it is to be keeping a lock’d door, 
Where’s.there’s nothing to eat and nothing to steal.” 
Monrreat. 
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On the 11th of January, 1814, will be published, the 3d number of 
the Legal and Literary Journal, and Mercantile Magazine. The 
future arrangement of this Miscellany will be 1. The Literary depart- 
ment; 2. The Legal Department ; 3. The Commercial Department ; 
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4. The Theatrical Department ; and 5. The Miscellaneous Depart- 
ment. The causes which led to the temporary suspension of this pub- 
lication, as also of its change of title from ‘* The Mercantile Maga- 
zine,” will, we understand, be explained in the Prospectuses ; which 
are nearly ready for distribution. In future, its mode of publication 


will be monthly. 

The Reverend David Williams, A. M. has in the press, and will 
speedily publish ** An Historical Sketch of the Doctrines and Opinions 
of the Various Religions in the World. To which will be added a 
View of the Evidences of Christianity, and of the Reformation. This 
work will be comprized within one pocket volume. 


In the course of the month will appear a work entitled, ‘‘ The 
Pocket Companion to the Law of Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, 
Checks, Drafts, &c. &c. ‘To which will be added tables of the Stamp 
Duties, &c. &c. &e.” By the Editor of the Legal and Literary 
Journal, and Mercantile Magazine. This little Manual! will be pecu- 
Jiarly adapted for the use of Merchants, Tradesmen, and all others 
who may have any dealings in Bills. 

“* The aut orized Version of the Books of Psalms, corrected from 
the original Hebrew Text, the various Readings of Kennicott and De 
Rossi, and the principal Ancient and Modern Versions, with notes 
chiefly critical.” By the Reverend John Rogers, Rector of Mawnan. 


In the press,—a new Edition, in 1 volume 8vo. of Ogden's Ser- 


mons on Prayer, &c. 
Speedily will appear, 

The Bankers and Merchants Almanack for 1814, Containing 
various Lists and Particulars, useful for the reference of Bankers and 
Men of business, in their daily concerns, I. A list of Bankers in 
London throughout England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, with their 
London Correspondents. II. Ditto. in the West Indies, East Indies, 
and other colonies. III. In the various Capitals and great Cities of 
Europe. IV. A list of Bankruptcies, Dividends, and Certificates, 
from Oct. 1, 1812, to Oct. 1, 1813, to be continued annually. V: 
Exchanges, Insurance, Stocks, Canal Shares, &c. in 1813. VI. Carriers, 
Canals, Wharfs, &c. VII. Tables of Interest, Annuities, Assurances, 
&c. VIII. List of Newspapers, Notaries, Bill-brokers, Stock-bro- 
kers, &c- IX. All other Lists usually found in Almanacks, as Terms, 
&ec. &c: X. The Laws,Accurately and Authoritatively abridged, rela- 
tive to Bills, Notes, Bankrupts, Insoivents, &c. Carriers, Tokens, 
&c. &c. XI. A list of Cities and Market Towns, with the distance 
from London, the Population, Market days, and Fairs, through the year. 


A new work, entitled, Tuwse’s Tecescore for 1814; containing 
I. A complete Guide to the Almanack. II. Astronomical Occurrences 
in every month, witha popular view of the Solar System. III. The 
Natoralist’s Diary, explaining the various appearances in the Animal 
and Vegetable Kingdoms ; and Meteorological Remarks, A general 
ntroduction wili be prefixed, illustrative of Astronomical and other 
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terms usually occurring in Almanacks. The work wil! be embellished 
with twelve interesting wood cuts by Mr. Clennell, decriptive of the 
different months. 

In preparation,—Secrets of Occult Freemasonry Disclosed, and their 
connection with the Machinations of the Roman Catholics proved. 
By the Members of a well-informed Circle. 

This Treatise will contain, among a great variety of very inte- 
resting matter : 

The True History of the Origin of Freemasonry, which hitherto 
has been most carefully kept secret. 

The Origin, History, Tendency, and Secrets of the occult Masonie 
Degrees, Scotch Masters, Knight Templars, Kadosh, &c. &c. &c, of 
the Rosycrucians Illuminati, and other secret Societies, 

The State of Masonry in France, during the French Revolution, 
and under Buonaparte. 

The complete Rituals and Catechisms of several Occult Degrees, to 
which Professor Robison alludes in his Proofs of a Conspiracy, but 
which were never yet published in English ; and which are now illus- 
trated by very curious Annotations. 

An Account of the highest Degree of the Swedish and Zinnendorf 
Masonry, its Ritual, &c. ; never yet published. 

Extracts from the Symbolical book of the Martinist Masons; des 
Erreurs &§© de la Verité, plainly decyphered, and a Key given to 
understand that obscure Book, 

Extracts from that most scarce Book, Arbatel on Magic, which 
affords the true Master-key to the Science of Magic, with such clear 
Explanations as will astonish every reader. 

An Explanation of the Alchymy of Secret Societies. 

The Confessions of a German Rosycrucian Magus and their highest 
Degree. 

An Explanation of a very curious hieroglyphical Masonic Plate, 
which few Freemasons are able, though all are desirous, to under- 
stand. 

Together with a great many other Curiosities, very interesting to 
all Freemasons, and to the Public in general, which have hitherto 
been involved in Secrecy, though itis highly important they should 
be known, as they are connected with, and disclose the secret motives 
for agitating the question of Roman Catholic Emancipation. 

N. B. The object of this Treatise being to disclose the Secrets of 
Occult Freemasonry, the genuine Freemasons under the Grand Lodge 
of Englend will find that their Rituals and Catechisms, &c. (which 
have already been partly disclosed in several English publications) are 
left untouched, except in so far as the occult Masons, not counte- 
nanced by the said Grand Lodge, have perverted them for their own 
purposes. ‘This will enable the genuine Freemasons (who will derive 
a deal of useful information from this Treatise) to draw a proper line 
of distinction, to beware of deception; and thereby the true interest 
of the Grand Lodge of England will be considerably promoted. 

This Work may be considered as a most useful Companion to Pro- 
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fessor Rolison's Proofs of a Conspiracy against all the Religions and 
Governments of Europe, carried on in the Secret Meetings of Free 
masons, Illuminati, &c. which valuable book has gone through several 
editions. = 

In the press—A second edition, with corrections, of Mr. Hob- 
house’s Travels through Albania and other Provinces of Turkey in 
Europe and Asia. 

Mr. Semple, we are happy to hear, is about to publish, ‘‘ Obser- 
vations. made in a Tour, during. the summer, from Hamburgh 
through Berlin, Gorlitz, aud Breslau, to Silverberg, and thence to 
Gottenburgh, passing through the Head Quarters of the Allied 
Armies. 

In the press,—The Feast of the Poets, with a variety of additional 
Notes, and some other Pieces in Verse, by the Editor of the Exa- 
miner. 

This publication will contain Critical Notices of Messrs. Crabbe, 
Rogers, Hayley, Scott, Campbell, Moore, Southey, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Lord Byron, and others ; together with Remarks on 
the present State of our Versification, and on Poets and Poetry ip 
general, 

Mr. Crabb’s new work on the synonyms of the English language, 
is, we understand, in a considerable state of forwardness. It will be 
an elaborate performance, consisting of not less than 3 volumes octave, 
and will embrace all that can with propriety be included under that 
branch of Philelogy. 

In the press, and in great forwardness,—Memoirs of Goldoni, the 
celebrated Italian Dramatist ; written by himself. Editions in French 
and English, 2 vols. Svo. 

Musical Biography, or Memoirs of the Lives and Writings of the 
most emiinent Musical Composers who have flourished during the three 
last centuries. 


A new novel from the pen of Mrs. Hervey, Author of ‘ the 
Mourtray Family “’"—entitled—** Amabel, or Memoirs of a Woman 
of Fashion, 4 volumes. 


Laura Valcheret, a Tale for Adolescence. 


A new Italiam Class Book, consisting of Extracts from the most 
eminent Italian Writers in Prose and Verse. By M. Santagnello, 
Author of a new and Compendious Italian Grammar, Italian transla- 
tion of Elizabeth, &c. &c. 


Unitarian cmmattiammtiti aca aie 
CORRESPONDENCE. 








M. Juigné is informed that Le Sage’s Historical Atlas was reviewed im 
eur number for August last: 





